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THE ANNIVERSARY WEEK OF 1846. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue last week in the month of May has long been signalized in this 
city, by the anniversary meetings of various societies and bodies of 
men, devoted to religious, philanthropic and charitable objects. This 
season was originally chosen for that purpose, as is generally known, 
for the reason that the political anniversary of the Commonwealth and 
the accession of the chief magistrate to his office, happening at this time, 
drew together a large concourse of persons from various sections of the 
State. But although the*ceremonials attendant on those civil occurrences 
have now been transferred to another part of the year, these moral and 
religious gatherings continue unchanged, and may probably be regarded 
as fixed, by an established and permanent custom; and it is gratifying 
to see that they have not lost anything, in interest or in numbers, by 
being separated from that political event, and its holiday attractions. 
Do we not see in this fact an encouraging indication that benevolent and 
‘spiritual movements can stand on their own foundation, rely on their 
own merits, and trust to their own intrinsic goodness, and the goodness 
that is in human hearts, for their popularity and success? We should 
be thankful for any, even the smallest and faintest sign, that the Chris- 
tian faith of our people is independent of external advantages ; that their 
religious zeal needs not to be propped up and kept alive by their secular 
interests; and that in the doctrine of their creed, humanity is nobler 
and worthier than political triumphs, conscience more to be reverenced 
than pompous ceremonies, and God greater than the State. I am thank- 
ful to have my lot cast in a community that will respond promptly to 
the call of the high and holy principles of Christianity, though that call 
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should not be seconded by any appeal to outward and temporal consid- 
erations ; a community that are ready to assemble in overflowing multi- 
tudes, simply and purely to consult for the progress of truth, the en- 
lightening of the ignorant, the conversion of the sinful, the deliverance 
of the slave, the reformation of the prisoner, the relief of the poor,— 
in short for the real and immortal good of mankind, and for the Chris- 
tianizing of the world,—to consult for these sublime ends, I say, 
without having their pecuniary gain or the increase of their traffic to 
exert any influence on their motives whatever. It is a cheering thing, and 
I rejoice in it. 1 am glad, and so I am sure are we all, to see evidence 
that men love each other, as well as themselves; that they honor invi- 
sible riches as well as the gold that perisheth ; that they value spiritual 
and everlasting realities, as well as the short-lived excitements and 
transient prizes of earthly ambition; that they can follow aims that are 
lofty and pure, having no taint or odor of selfishness about them : that 
they can labor for knowledge and virtue as well as for commerce and 
territory ; that they can be in earnest about the soul’s salvation as well 
as about the body’s comfort; that, the ** Word of God” can grow and 
multiply, as well as the fortunes of f men, the schemes of politicians, and 
the enterprises of a grasping speculation. The Church ought not to 
lean on the arm of mammon. 

One of these occasions that I allude to has just passed, among us. 
It will be profitable, I think, to spend a few moments in glancing at 
some of the leading transactions in that week’s doings,—a few of the 
prominent features in that throng of interesting assemblages of men. 

The first topic that presents itself, in such a retrospect, is the meeting 
that stands first also in point of time,—that of the society for circulating 
the Bible. It is fitting that the anniversary of this excellent cause 
‘should occupy, as it does, the foremost rank in the order of the week. 
For it is a cause that, in some sense, includes within itself every other 
good cause. Diffuse the Bible, and you diffuse that which is the only 
safe and proper creed of Christians, the guide to duty, the standard of 
ibelief, the perfect rule of practice and of faith. It is the Bible that 
gathers into itself all the sources of all that is good in Christian in- 
struction. It is the Bible that is the original and inexhaustible fountain 
of our best efforts, our reforms, our charities, our daily efforts in unos- 
‘tentatious duty. All the rays of moral light that shine upgn us, con- 
verge to that page of celestial wisdom, and stream from the image of 
Christ that is presented there in living brightness. Scatter these sacred 
Scriptures through the dwellings of a nation, and you provide the 
‘sttongest safeguard for every good institution, for goyernment, order, 
prosperity, virtue and peace. Drop them in the richly ornamented 
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mansions, and amidst the costly furniture of the favored and the 
opulent, and just in proportion as their heavenly precepts are studied 
and obeyed, and their rightful mission accomplished, will pride, avarice, 
hard-heartedness, frivolity, the spirit of rank and slavery to fashion, dis- 
appear from those abodes, and simplicity, meekness, considerate kind- 
ness, disinterested generosity and a satisfying peace enter in and dwell 
there. Lay these Scriptures on the cottage window sills or humble 
mantel pieces of the lowly and the poor, and you fill those plain apart- 
ments with more than the treasure of empires, more than the splendor 
of palaces. You illumine them with a radianee of divine glory. Earnest 
men and women, there, schooled in the discipline of poverty and suffer- 
ing, will find in them the way and the promise of their eternal reward. 
Rough hands, hardened by toil, will press those precious volumes to 
believing hearts, and eyes unschooled in this world’s learning will 
ponder, night and morning, with prayer, the lessons of that blessed 
revelation. It is fitting, then, I say, that at the very outset, on the 
threshold of the week’s proceedings, and before any other cause sum- 
mons its yotaries together, this one should be placed, for it is the most 
comprehensive and the holiest of them all. Another engaging charac- 
teristic of this society is, that while other societies generally represent 
the interests of separate denominations, and are composed of the members 
of different sects, this one unites the various sects in one common action, 
has the members of several denominations for its officers, and bids them 
all forget, for the time being at least, the distinctions that divide and too 
often alienate them, and to join on the platform of a harmonious bro- 
therhood. There is a peculiar propriety in this union here, for the 
Bible, though differently interpreted, is the book from which all those 
sects profess to derive their doctrine, to which they all appeal, and to 
the diffusion of which they are all equally bound to consecrate their 
efforts, their substance and their prayers. Possibly we may think that 
in a region so enlightened as New England, and so noted for the rev- 
erence of the Scriptures, an organization for the distribution of Bibles 
can hardly be needed. But, sad as it is to confess it, we must revise that 
opinion when we find that the reports of this body continually show that 
there are homes even in this favored Christian spot, into which no copy 
of that volume has found its way, where that heavenly chart, for the di- 
rection of human life, without which every mortal must stumble in awful 
darkness,—where this benignant messenger has never found its way. It 
has lately been discovered that in one of the most favored counties in our 
Christian Massachusetts there are five hundred homes where there is no 
copy of the Bible, and others where there are only torn, mutilated and 
illegible fragments of it. In how many other homes among us, must 
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we fear that the yet more fatal destitution exists, where the Bible Ties 
unopened, untouched, or, if read at all, read carelessly and thought- 
lessly, its beautiful passages never welcomed to the heart, its great 
truths never listened to in faith, its gentle commands unheeded, its great 
hopes and promises never rousing and kindling and strengthening the 
soul! Let us not forget to distribute the Scriptures. Above all, let us 
not fail to impress their instructions, and to breathe in their spirit into 
the secret places of our own obedient hearts. 

One. of the most interesting meetings of anniversary week was that 
of the society organized for promoting a reform in prison disciplime. 
This seems to be a purely philanthropic enterprise ; and it is among the 
best signs of the age we live in, that so humane a cause should enlist a 
steadily increasing number of enlightened and earnest minds, on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The whole subject of the proper treatment of 
criminals is undergoing a very thorough and benevolent investigation in 
European countries, as well as our own. What better field is there for 
the exercise of the best impulses, and wisest principles of the human 
heart ? It is pretty sure evidence that Christian truth has a vital power, 
and the Christian spirit a real efficiency in the souls of them that profess 
it, when they are brave and zealous enough to break over the barriers 
of rank, and the prejudices of social caste, and to manifest a genuine, 
cordial interest in the lowest classes of the people,—the degraded, the 
outcast, the victims of temptation and corruption. When you see men 
struggling for the redemption of the depraved, for the restoration of 
the abandoned, you may be certain they have some elements of a divine 
nature stirring in their hearts. They are the children of God and the 
followers of the benignant Prophet who came to visit the eaptive and 
the prisoner. And do we not see clearly that it must be a very solemn 
question with us, whether those wretched and fallen beings who have 
incurred the penalty of the law by their transgressions, after their term 
of confinement in the penitentiary or the prison is over, are to be turned 
loose upon society worse than when they entered there,—more reckless, 
more embittered, more hardened against good influences by bad com- 
panions,—or, on the other hand, regenerated, purified, with better pur- 
poses, nabler resolutions, and some holy aspirations planted in their 
minds, by the gentleness and sincerity and love of those who have had 
the responsibility of dealing with them ? And in cases where the period 
is imprisonment “ for life,” it certainly is not less important to the indi- 
vidual’s own character, that the most sacred impressions should be 
stamped upon it by the most judicious and sympathizing intercourse. 
We must give to this society, then, and to every similar one, a hearty 
“God speed.” 
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In this connexion, let me say a word of various meetings of philan- 
thropic bodies, devoted each one to the propagation of some specific 
branch of reform, the abolition of some especial form of evil. I need 
not name them more particularly. In their origin, and in their great 
aim, such associations, among us, are doubtless actuated by very high 
and generous principles. ‘They accomplish, especially in the earlier 
stages of their existence, a great deal of good, generally I think more 
good than harm. They break up the surrounding indifference ; call 
public attention to old and familiar abuses, and often set in operation a 
movement that terminates in a triumph of justice and right, over op- 
pression, iniquity and wrong. Nor will I object wholly to these associa- 
tions on the ground that they are associations. They may sometimes, 
it is true, endanger individuality, infringe on personal freedom, and put 
the .many under the dictation and control of a few partisan leaders. 
Yet on the whole, combined action is far more effective than separate, 
isolated action, and its perils can be avoided. But what seems to me 
above all to be lamented in these reformatory bodies, is that after they 
have espoused a sacred and noble cause, have identified themselves 
with it, have prosecuted it manfully for a certain distance, they do by 
and bye, by some strange fatality and fallibility, just like the sects in the 
Church, partially forget their grand calling, lose sight of their lofty dis- 
tinction, and fall down to petty wranglings and disputings. about mere- 
measures, with one another. They form parties; choose captains ;; 
take hostile attitudes ; and in a foolish war of words about unessential! 
things, waste the strength and means which they ought to exert in ex- 
tinguishing the evil that first rallied them together,—while meantime 
that evil is flourishing and growing stronger, amidst their mutual: con- 
tentions. The enemy is safe and mustering recruits while they are. 
disputing in their own camp. This is one mournful and shameful 
drawback on the proceedings of some of these bodies. Another is,.that. 
hungry office-seekers sometimes creep in among them; men, whose. 
motives, there is reason to, fear, have more reference to the salary paid: 
them than to the righteous. principles they advocate, so that large sums: 
are swallowed up by selfish. and private advantage, in useless machine-. 
ry;—sums which ought to, be consecrated to a conscientious furtherance - 
of the truth. And yet another reproach on some of these philanthropic: 
bodies is that. they grow self-confident and bigoted; use denunciatory 
language respecting those who honestly differ from them; are. uncivil' 
and coarse ; injure the principles. they profess to prize by bad temper ; . 
drive. men away from the truth instead of drawing them towards it; and | 
follow one idea till it upsets and thrusts out all other and equally i impor- . 
tant ones from their minds. It has become too true that many of the-- 
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bitterest bigots of our day are the so called philanthropists of our day. 
Those that advocate the largest liberty are found drawing the narrowest 
lines ; and the same voices that cry up Christian love breathe hatred 
and cursing, Let us hope, and in our spheres let us labor, that this 
stigma may be wiped off, and that this mournful and hurtful inconsis- 
tency may cease. It may be that the Christian Church, in its regular 
administrations, is more slow to enter into these reforms than these 
special associations; and that for various reasons. But when it does 
enter into them, and with all its wise and mighty energies take serious 
hold of them, it is true, and it is shown I think by some recent examples 
in our midst, that it does so to much better purpose, in a purer and 
more thoughtful spirit, and with more consistent and really effective 
measures, than any other institution on earth. 

This brings me to speak briefly of the anniversary meetings of our 
own brotherhood,—of what we call our own denomination. I need not 
describe them, for it is to be supposed their doings are already general- 
ly known, either by attendance upon them, or by reports of them. But 
I wish only to notice the proofs that appeared in the course of these 
meetings, that the religious body to which we belong has lately made a 
considerable and highly creditable progress, both in respect to freedom 
and the spiritual life. 

One of these is in the topic I was just now speaking of,—that of re- 
forms, the extinction of slavery, war and intemperance. However 
backward our brethren, like other denominations, (and they have never 
‘been more so, but rather less than others,) may have been, for any 
reason, to enter upon a candid and full discussion of these matters in 
former years, the neglect cannot be charged upon us any longer. If 
these were called “exciting subjects” and were therefore evaded and 
put by formerly, the action of the present year shows that they will be 
shunned no longer ; that the opinion is now held that the very fact that 
they are exciting shows that all good men ought to be reasonably excited 
about them ; and that we cannot be true to our vocation as standing 
in the front rank of Christian laborers, without openly censuring what 
is so full of sin, and so utterly hostile to all the truths and influences of 
the Gospel of Christ, as intemperance, slavery and war, and their kin- 
dred vices, such as sensuality, political corruption and commercial dis- 
honesty. We are outgrowing timidity, even the excessive fear of giv- 
ing offence, and are getting into the liberty and manly, moral indepen- 
dence that become our position and professions, and make men true 
children of God. Read the resolutions adopted and the addresses made 
in the American Unitarian Association, or refer to the discussions and 
votes of the Ministerial Conference, touching the present hostile attitude 
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of our government and Mexico, and the cause of it, and you will see 
how advanced is the ground we have occupied, and what reason we have 
to thank God and take courage. 

The second point on which we may congratulate ourselves in the re- 
sult of these gatherings, is the increased theological toleration, the en- 
larged temper of charity that was manifest in them, both towards those 
out of our boundaries, and those who have been honestly compelled to 
differ within them. ‘The excellent determination seems to have been 
taken afresh,—which indeed we were bound to adhere to by all our 
ptevious protestations, but which has possibly been a little hazarded of 
late in some quarters,—that the widest variance of theological specula- 
tion shall create no breach of forbearance, affection, and good brother- 
hood, so long as sincerity of spirit, a devout life, and a reverence for 
the character and teachings of the author of our faith, remain unimpair- 
ed. Nothing, I trust and believe, shall be able henceforth to break that 
principle of our doctrine. It has been tried, and has outlived the 
severest test. [ do not know the body of men, in all the circle of reli- 
gious sects throughout the world, that can bear so much plainness of 
speech, and directness of dealing, face to face, as ours. I regard this 
as our glory, one of our most distinguished honors, and if held fast in 
time to come, our salvation. For it is this very thing, which, kept in- 
violate, will serve above all others to bind us indissolubly together, and 
to plant the Christian faith on immovable foundations, in our hearts. 

The third encouraging point brought out by these occasions has been 
the better understanding that has grown up between portions of our body 
who hold unlike views of the value and expediency of multiplying extra 
religious meetings and measures, of the best method by which the laity 
may attest their religious earnestness, of giving a more prominent place 
to the social element in religion, and the sympathetic effect of the 
relation of religious experience. Here, as in the other case, there is 
evidently a more candid charity, a more harmonious feeling, and a 
stronger disposition to concede and conciliate, to “ prove all things and 
hold fast that which is good,” than before these anniversaries took 
place. In this, again, we do and will rejoice. We seem to belong to a 
body so conscious of strength and right, that they have taken up the 
laudable resolve, once for all, that, let what will happen, they will not 
be driven asunder, by anything minor or secondary to the building up 
of the kingdom of practical righteousness in the souls of mankind. 

There were other services held in the course of the anniversary week, 
for the more immediate object of religious worship, for the united ado- 
ration of the God and Father of all our blessings, and for awakening the 
spiritual life in individual hearts. When engaged in with a truly 
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reverential and humble spirit, no exercises can be more solemnly im- 
pressive, or more deeply beneficial on all action, thought and feeling 
than these. They bring home the serious conviction of personal ac- 
countability, and. lead the penitent soul into the near presence of the 
Almighty Judge. In this regard we cannot conceive a more appropriate 
and affecting solemnity than that assembling of Christian believers, 
which took place at the close of the week’s transactions, for the tranquil 
and soothing commemoration of the Lord Jesus Christ, the Great 
Teacher, Reformer, and Example of the world, around the table of his 
dying love. It is beautifully fitting that this feast of affection, and this 
benediction of peace, should conclude these earnest deliberations, har- 
monizing every discordant element, and making all hearts one. 

Finally, let us not forget one of the incidental and attendant advanta- 
ges of these occasions, which is the hospitality they call out among our 
citizens, and the kind offices they create between the dwellers.in city 
and country. There is a festive character in these meetings; and it is 
right there should be, for joy and hope are among the true elements _ in 
our Christian religion. It is well that these courtesies and friendlinesses 
and hospitalities should be cherished among us. They bind homes as 
well as hearts together. They establish a real fellowship in all good 
works, They do something to multiply and strengthen the ties that 
make firmer even that temple of the true Church, which is founded on 
the Rock of Ages. They remind us of those ancient and hallowed 
festivals which the devout Hebrews kept, when holy Jerusalem, the 
city of the Lord, ‘ beautiful for situation,” called up the children of 
Israel from all the valleys and hill-sides of Judea to worship their God 
in the beauty of holiness, and when every household within her borders 
touched by the spirit of the scene threw open its doors, with fraternal 
greetings and a cordial welcome, to devout and grateful guests, even to 
the pilgrim and the stranger. 





“ Were easiness of condition the favorable, it would have been 
the undoubted lot of all men: but neither the one nor the other is the 
case. Tempe was the loveliest valley of a lovely land, but it is not 
famed for any illustrious birth or deed. 

On eve banks, and amid beautiful scenery, we may not all 
inhabit, and we cannot; but we all may do better, by each one of us 
opening in his soul a well of living water, springing up for us, into mere 

jan mortal life. There are many who Heme it betimes, and who 


‘have experienced the stream of their lives running among the pleasant- 

nesses of youth, throtigh manhood, and along the road of old age, right 
into:the ocean of eternity, and the last day as pure as ever, and’ as 
gladsome also and fresh to the feeling.” —-Martyaia. 
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NIAGARA AND THE WHITE HILLS. 


A rew of the impressions received by a visit to the White Hills, may 
not be uninteresting to the readers of the Magazine. Not that we 
can say anything very original, or suggest anything new, or would be so 
foolish as to pretend to any description. But we all love to read of 
places where we have not been, and even more where we have been ; 
and we are never indifferent to the impression made upon others, by 
scenery and scenes that we have enjoyed, and by which we have been 
benefited. For ourself, we think we have learned one thing, the fitness 
of names to things. Well do we remember in years past, when we had 
never been beyond the precincts of our own city, how lavish we were 
of high-sounding names; how many things, to our narrow vision and 
scanty experience, were “ sublime,” “ grand,” “ magnificent,” that we 
shall be more cautious in applying such terms to now ; not that they are 
of less value, but because we know what is sublime and what magnificent. 
We would not be understood as using the speech of one who has wan- 
dered far and wide, but still we have stood, almost breathless, by the 
“‘ wonder of the world,” and learned the lesson it so eloquently teaches, 
ind among the mountains of the sister State have fully understood the 
meaning of the word “sublime.” Most forcibly have we felt the dis- 
tinct impression made by different scenery upon us. The sublime, the 
grand, the terrible, the beautiful, all have their separate image to us. 
There is one place where they were all combined—perhaps the only 
place in the world. The question that has been often asked us, ‘* Which 
was the most sublime, Niagara or Mount Washington ?”—leads us to 
define the difference in the feeling we have had as we stood by the one, 
and onthe other. Niagara! Recall the memory of the hurrying rapids, the 
rushing, foaming torrent, the ceaseless roar, the fearful height, the awful 
depth, then the silvery spray and the bow of promise, the varied hue of 
the water, the rich green, the snowy white, the little birds darting in 
the midst, playing so fearlessly over the fearful abyss; where else can 
you find such a commingling of sublimity and beauty, such a vision of 
power and loveliness, such a scene of grandeur and grace? One mo- 
ment you shrink in terror away, awed and subdued ; the next, fascinated 
by the spirit of the beautiful, you clasp your hands and shout with 
delight. How suggestive to us are those masses of water! To how 
many things do we liken them,—how many thousand images of life, its 
changes and troubles, as we gaze upon the same yet the ever varying, 
ever new. It seems to us, go where we will, in the whole broad world, 
never again can go through our brain, al7 the thoughts and feelings that 
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filled it to oppressiveness as we stood on Table Rock. It will always be 
alone in our experience. It was a time when the outward, the visible, 
filled our hearts, and we could say, “It sufficeth us.” There are scenes 
that. have been to us the embodiments of the beautiful, almost to pain. 
The sense of exquisite loveliness would almost weigh upon us, We 
think others must have felt it at Trenton Falls, and at.Lake George, 
where must be the favorite haunt of that spirit, which ‘ dwelleth every- 
where.” That same spirit held undivided dominion oyer us, when riding 
from Centre Harbor to Conway. We were approaching the mountains, 
but as yet they lay protectingly in the distance, their tops resting against 
the clear, blue sky, forming the back ground to our picture. All things 
were rejoicing in the sunshine, and the balmy air, Our way would be 
through lonely, soundless forests, green and shady, then up and down, 
along by the margin of the loveliest imaginable lakes, in whose mirror- 
ed surface and transparent depths another world with its forest and blue 
sky and clouds was revealed. The very clouds seemed fantasying, so 
as the more to bewitch and bewilder our senses,—gathering dark and 
heavy, then scattering again, dropping a few tears as of regret for their 
own transient existence, then peacefully floating away in light beneath 
the smile of their Master, 
“ Now touched with the hue of the rose, 
And now with an amber stain.” 

It was ull perfect. We remember that night, as we sank to our rest, 
repeating the verse of a hymn we had taught our Sabbath scholars. 

“If so much loveliness is sent 

To grace our present home, 
How beautiful, how beautiful, 
Will be the world to come.” 

But far different were the emotions that sprang up within us the following 
days. Then had been the time of feeling, now was the time of thought. 
The merry laugh was hushed, the thoughtless jest was silenced, as we 
approached and silently wended our way through the terrible “ Notch.” 
We almost held our breath—we gazed around us in fearful awe. 
Above us, ihe inaccessible heights; beneath, the unfathomable depths. 
There was wildness, grandeur, sublimity. The heart confessed its power, 
yielded unresistingly to its sway. Then would we ask, ‘‘ How were 
they made and sustained, those immense masses of rock ? How came 
they there? What kept them there ?” And, weary of asking what none 
could answer—for though eloquent they were yoiceless,—were relieved 
to meet the gushing rill that came dancing and leaping down the rocks, 
content to gather beauty and strength at every leap, unquestioning of 
its origin, aim orend. We had often wondered if we could ever be 
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where we should lose the sense of our superiority, as an immortal being, 
over everything material. We certainly never felt our insignificance so 
forcibly as amid those scenes. 
“Man was nought and less than nought.” 

It was not so, when we stood upon Mount Washington, and saw nought 
but mountains, mountains, everywhere. There was the idea of grandeur, 
of strength, of sublimity. It was not beautiful, it was too vast ; it was 
not terrible, nor fearful, for there was no idea of danger. Those 
mountains, so steadfast, so unchangeable, so enduring, so above the 
world, away, apart from its littleness, and aloof, unknowing, uncaring 
for its humanity,—when you looked up to them, they seemed protecting, 
o’ershadowing ; but when you were near them, they seemed cold in 
their unmovedness. They were alone in their glory, unlike anything 
you had ever seen; alone, too, in their strength, for you knew of no 
weakness that could ally them to mortality. Every grand thought and 
aspiration was swelling in the bosom. The beautiful could satisfy ; your 
senses dazzled would cry “enough.” There, the grand awakened the 
grand within you, but oh! it could not satisfy the emotion it awakened ; 
a loneliness was creeping over you ; you could not lie down and clasp 
the sod, and call it, and feel itto be your mother earth. In its strength, it 
scorned your weakness, and had no sympathy with it ; and most grateful, 
humbly grateful, not proud as we had fancied we should be, came to us 
the thought, the conviction, the faith, that the spirit within us, however 
fragile and transitory might be its tenement, could rise and soar and 
rest in the bosom of Him “ who weighed the mountains in scales, and 
the hills in a balance.” Then we felt our immortality. The thought of 
God satisfied us. His presence was there as the Maker and Preserver ; 
in our soul as Father, God. The spirit’s appeal was answered ; there 
could it rest in peace and trust, and, overshadowed by the spiritual, it . 
raised the song of thanksgiving, that the pathway to the Home on 
High is through such a world as this. A. B 





IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICAN SCENERY—BEING FRAG. 
MENTS OF A FRAGMENTARY SERMON. 


BY REV. CHARLES T. BROOKS. 


Since I bade you farewell, seven months ago, I have spent five 
months of the seven in the city to which I was destined, and in the 
other two months have nearly completed the circle of the Union ; have 
seen twenty-one of its States and Territories, and trodden the soil of most 
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of these, so that I may say, 1 come back to you, with the dust of 
eighteen of the United States upon my sandals. In short, within the 
two separate months I have accomplished with comparative ease a cir- 
cuit of five thousand five hundred miles, or nearly one quarter of the 
circumference of the globe. I say with comparative ease. Everything 
is comparative in this world. There is certainly toil to brain and body 
in being whirled over space with such amazing rapidity. But I refer to 
travelling compared with what it once was. A preacher in a neighbor- 
ing State, in a recent commemorative discourse, gives an interesting ac- 
count of the facilities of travelling two hundred years ago compared 
with what we now enjoy :—“ A few years after the settlement of Salem, 
four men undertook to go from that place to Boston by land, a distance 
of fourteen miles, an expedition of such difficulty, that it had never 
been attempted by civilized man. They accomplished the journey in 
four days, and so extraordinary was it deemed, that on the next Sabbath 
they joined in offering a note of public thanksgiving and praise for that 
guardian hand, which had guided them through the toils and perils of 
the way and brought them to their homes in safety. Now, without toil 
or danger, the same journey is performed in thirty-five minutes!” And 
consider, too, that those white, paper-winged carrier-doves which are 
flying every hour by myriads or millions back and forth through our 
land, with their myriad-fold messages from heart to heart (and which 


Solomon would seem to have had dimly in view when, speaking of the 
danger of cursing the king even in thought, he said, ‘a bird of the air 
shall carry the voice, and that which hath wings shall tell the matter,”) 
these paper messengers do now within the space of seven days convey 
tidings over a space of eighteen hundred miles ; such was the distance 
of the scene of my winter’s labors from this my home. * * 


_ * * —* —* Tturned my face towards this my northern 


home at the end of May. I wish I could describe to you the vastness 
and majesty of the Father of waters, the mighty Mississippi, against 
whose swollen current we panted and labored for eight long days. At 
last it almost became sublimity struggling in the death-grasp of mono- 
tony, but coming off victorious from the struggle. It was not so much 
a river as a succession of seas, and I often felt, as I looked upon the 
untouched forests that rose in such graceful ranks on either hand, like 
spectators of the majestic waters—like conscious and silent spectators 
in the great theatre of nature, and listened to the sighing that thrilled 
through their branches, as they caught the sound of our laboring engine, 
I felt as if 
“We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.” 
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Tt has been remarked by some writer that language, although abun- 
Jantly copious when one wishes to express anything evil and ugly, 
proves all inadequate to the expression of what is beautiful and good. 
May not this be one proof that evil is finite and good is infinite? What- 
ever our inference may be, I have felt the fact repeatedly in my con- 
templations of the scenes of nature. My journey from the great 
western river to the northern chain of lakes led me across a magnificent 
succession of rolling prairies, or vast upland meadows, stretching some- 
‘times, one carpet of green, from horizon to horizon. It might well be 
called table land, it was a boundless table spread with the richest of the 
Creator’s bounty. To use another image, and one which after all im- 
pressed itself most strongly upon my mind,—you seemed to be in the 
midst of a rolling ocean of verdure with scarcely a broken wave— 
boundless green below and boundless blue above. Looking upon such 
@ scene, where mother Earth upheaves her teeming bosom, that bosom 
upon the vast expanse of which the few human children that as yet seek 
repose and sustenance are almost lost to the eye, I could not but think 
of the myriads and millions of her creatures who at this very moment 
were lying, perhaps perishing, in poverty, and I thought in the words of 
Solomon, this also was a sore evil under the sun. But I must not dwell 
long on these descriptions—only there remains one object of which you 
will expect me to say something, and of which indeed, though I would 
not undertake to begin to describe it, I feel impelled to speak and to try 
to give you at least a single impression. I mean, of course, the great 
American Cataract. He must have a very unsusceptible heart who 
can stand without a new and wholly peculiar thrill of admiration, ado- 
ration, aspiration—a new sense of mingled love and awe in the presence 
of the Eternal— below the Falls of Niagara ;—can look up at that awful, 
‘snowy ocean as it seems to come pouring, plunging down out of the 
blue heavens—can gaze upon it as it falls, falls forever and ever into 
that vast ravine, and there smokes and boils with a sort of despairing 
fary among the rocks ;—can watch that rainbow descend so calmly and 
sweetly into the very maddest of all this turbulence ; any one, I say, 
who can see all this and not feel, that it is an era in his life, not feel a 
sense such as he never felt before of the harmonious and awfully sweet 
anion of mercy and of majesty in the countenance and character of 
God, must have a cold and callous heart, Imagine yonder ocean, with 
its curled and crested waves, instead of rolling quietly up the beach, 
plunging over a precipice,—I will not name its height, for to presume to 
give any idea of the thing by figures, profanes at once the soul's sense 
of its sublimity. I stood below the American fall at night amidst the 
frowning gloom and the awful thunder and tempest of the dread ravine ; 
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I looked: up, and that ghastly sheet. seemed. to come down from the 
starry. world, and it seemed as if the very hair of my head stood up and 
a. spirit passed before my face, it stood still, but I could not discern the 
form thereof, an image was before my eyes, there was a silence within 
me and I heard a voice—but what that voice uttered, I would not pre- 
sume.to say——it passed understanding. 1 saw the same scene in the 
serene hours of the afternoon, when beauty and sublimity seemed to be 
contending for the mastery ; and the rainbow, alighting with such grace 
and benignity in the very maddest of the fury and foam of the torrent, 
impressed one with a new sense of the beauty of that classic tradition 
of Iris, the goddess of peace, gliding down on her message of reconcil- 
iation to the earth—and the still more beautiful and older tradition of 
Him.who sets his bow..even in the clouds of the spray and. smoke and. 
onthe brow of . the everlasting torrent as a sweet memorial of his pro- 
mise. This magnificent bow as I first saw it, lay.on the frothy waters at 
the foot of the cataract: as the sun descended towards the west, it rose 
and leaned against the American wall: and when I left the scene at 
sundown, that bow of peace had risen and now stood with one extremity 
in the foam of the British fall and the other over in the American—a 
beautiful emblem of the spirit of peace uniting the turbulent and precipi- 
tous spirits of two mighty nations. 
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Yon ling’ring ray! yon ling’ring ray ! 
The last of a sweet summer day,-— 

So fair through heaven, o’er earth, ’tis cast, 
Its greatest glory is its last! 

Beyond th’ horizon’s line it pours 

Its welcome light on other shores} 
Within the gates of morn it speeds,— 

The day-god, with his glittering steeds ! 
Thus, “suns of righteousness,” ye set, 

To eyes with dews of anguish wet ; 

Thus leave ye, on death’s gathering night, 
A broad, bright track of rainbow light! 


Beyond the grave’s dark line ye rise, 
Resplendent in celestial skies ; 

How wait they,—round the throne who sing,— 
The child, new-born, with angel's wing! ’ 
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THE BOOK OF JONAH. 
BY REV. S. G. BULFINCH. 


‘Tue objections that are brought by unbelievers against the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament, derive most of their importance from 
two causes which are in singular contrast to each other. One of these 
is, the disposition.of the objectors to irreverence, the [inclination which 
results from an irreligious spirit, to throw contempt as far as possible, 
on all that others hold sacred. The other cause is, the reluctance which 
many good men feel, to apply their reason with any degree of indepen- 
dence to the investigation of the Word of God. While the infidel, in 
order to bring religion into contempt, perverts the meaning of a plain 
account to make it appear unworthy of its supposed sacred origin, the 
Christian will sometimes, through ‘his very reverence for the Word 
of God, refuse to hear those explanations which remove the difficulties 
of obscure passages. The investigations of science and learning into 
subjects even remotely connected with religion have always been viewed 
with jealousy by some, who feared that the result would be to diminish 
men’s reverence for the Scriptures; forgetting that God’s truth needs 
no concealment, and that the light can but bring its excellence into 
clearer view. When Galileo maintained that the earth turned on its 
axis, men thought the doctrine dangerous to religion; but the doctrine 
was proved to be true, and yet religion stood as firm as ever. So it has 
been with many an instance since. The timidity which has shrunk 
from fair and candid investigation, has over and over again been proved 
by the result to be unreasonable. The more the Scriptures are sub- 
jected to close examination, the more the lights of science and of learn- 
ing are applied to them, the more the objections of the infidel and the 
scoffer appear to be utterly groundless, and the more fully is illustrated 
the excellence of the divine word. 

We propose to exemplify these remarks by an examination of a por- 
tion of seripture which has been peculiarly the object of the scoffs of the 
infidel, and which even to many believing disciples is so encumbered 
with difficulties as to be rather a source to them of trial than of edifi- 
«ation, but which is capable of yielding, if viewed in the light of candid 
and thoughtful investigation, some of the loftiest and holiest lessons, 
some of the most solemn, yet animating and cheering views of the 
character and providence of God,—we mean the book of Jonah. 

With the principal difficulties of this book most are familiar. So far 
as they proceed from the narrative it contains of miraculous events, 
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these difficulties attach less to the greatness of the miracles, than to 
their character and connection. The greatness of a miracle presents 
of itself no objection to believing it, to the mind of one who has firm: 
faith in the almighty power of God ;, but that almighty power we know 
is not displayed in startling exhibitions without due occasion. The re- 
sult to which we come by the best investigations we are able to make, 
of the dealings of God with man, is this, that miracles have been em- 
ployed by our Creator only for one great purpose,—a purpose of the 
utmost importance to mankind, and in its nature such that it apparently 
could only be attained by miracle ;—that purpose is to authenticate a: 
revelation of religious truth. Miraeles are the peculiar seal of heaven 
on its great message to mankind. But the wonders of which we are 
informed in the book of Jonah appear to constitute an exception to this 
rule. They are-not the seal of heaven on his commission as a prophet, 
—they were not wrought that the Ninevites might believe him. The 
Ninevites repented upon his simple announcement of their approaching 
destruction, unaccompanied, as far as we are informed, with any mira- 
ele, or allusion to:any. The wonders of the sea and of the land appear 
to have been wrought with reference to the prophet alone—at first for 
his punishment, then for his rescue, and lastly to satisfy his doubts and 
vepress his murmusings. If we are to consider the book as a narrative: 
ef events which actually took place, we must consider it as recording w 
succession of the most stupendous miracles, wrought without apparent 
. reference to the great end for which alone, according to the teaching of 
reason and the analogy of faith, we had supposed that miracles were 
eredible.. 

But are we to regard the book as a narrative of aetual transactions ? 

' Some considerations independent of its miraculous character would lead 
us to entertain doubts on this subject. 

The prophet Jonah was a historical personage. In the second book 
of Kings, xiv. 25, we are told respecting the conquests of Jeroboam II. 
king of Israel, that he gained them “ aceording to the word of the Lerd 
God of Israel, which he spake hy the hand of his servant Jonah, the son 
of Ammittai, the prophet, which was of Gathhepher. By this passage 
the time when the prophet lived is marked, as having been as early. as 
the king we have mentioned, if not before. But there exists in the book 
itself, evidence furnishing at least a strong presumption that it was 

‘ written at a period considerably later. There are words used, which. in 
the opinion of scholars were introduced at a later age, and the city. of 
Ninevah, in which Jonah is said to have prophesied, is spoken of as 
having existed, not as existing at the time the book was written. From 
these and other reasons, the conclusion has been formed that the book, 
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“like the parables of our Lord, belongs to the’ class of narratives which 
convey truth under the veil of fiction; that it was written by some per- 
son, who designing to communicate important religious ideas, adopted 
the form of a narrative for that purpose, and chose as the hero of the 
‘transactions which he invented, an ancient prophet, of whom little more 
than the name had come down from the age in which he lived. Be- 
lieving that this explanation is substantially correct, I proceed to unfold 
the great lessson which, in my opinion, the book of Jonah is intended to 
teach. 

‘That lesson is, that the Lord God is the ruler of all nature, unbounded 
in power and wisdom, and equally unbounded in love and mercy. In 
other words, the great theme of the writer is Divine Providence. He 
displays in the successive portions of the book, his theory on this great 
subject ; and that theory is one, from the enlargement and comprehen- 
sive character of its views, and especially from the prominence which 
it gives to the glorious attribute of God’s long-suffering mercy, emi- 
nently worthy of the loftiest of those holy prophets who preceded the 
the coming of our Lord. Nay, the writer appears to have had some 
previous insight of the principles of a still loftier faith ; and we recog- 
nize some of those ideas which form the glory of the Christian revela- 
tion, foreshadowed in this work of Jewish antiquity. 

The first of these ideas is that which strikes us at the very comtence- 
ment of the work. Jehovah is represented as the God of gentiles as 
well as Jews, exercising his providential care and righteous government 
over all nations. The Jews, with reason, regarded themselves as the 
peculiar people of God. They were favored above all other nations, 
and it cannot’ be wondered at that they were sometimes disposed to con- 
sider these favors as bestowed for their own sake alone. They could 
fot see, as we now do, the important purpose that they were finally to 
subserve for the benefit of all mankind. What wonder that they were 
tempted to consider Jehovah as exclusively their friend, and to forget 

‘that other nations were also beneath his all-seeing eye, and his’ provi- 
détitial care? This prejudice, this narrow, exclusive spirit of Judaism, 
oat Saviour and his apostles continually encountered. But the sages of 
the old dispensation even, rose occasionally, whether by direct inspira- 
tion or from the enlarged ideas of their own minds, above the nafrow- 
hess of their countrymen, and among them the author of the book of 
Jonah especially seems to have anticipated some of the teachings of 
him who’ should come for the salvation of all mankind. He represents. 
‘the prophet as sent, not toa Jewish but to'a heathen city. “Now the: 
word of the Lord came unto Jonah, the son of Amitai, saying, Arise, 
go to Ninevah, that great city, and cry against it, for their wickedness 
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is come up before me.” And as the Almighty condescends to warn 
these Gentiles of the destruction which their crimes have provoked, so 
upon their repentance does he avert the. threatened calamity ,—display- 
ing thus his justice and his mercy alike for a portion of his great hu- 
man family, who had no claim upon him as descendants of Abraham. 
The first’ great lesson then, with which we meet in examining the book 
of Jonah is, that God’s providence is universal, extending alike over Jew 
and gentile, and judging all according to their works. 

The second lesson communicated, is that of the omnipresence and 
boundless power of God. The psalmist says, in one of the most beau- 
tiful of those holy lyrics, “* Whither shall I go from thy spirit, or whither 
shall I flee from thy presence? If I take the wings of the morning, 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; even there shall thy hand 
lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me.” The doctrine of this lofty 
psalm is taught in a different form in the narrative before us. The 
prophet is represented as dreading, for a reason afterwards explained, to 
go to Nineveh, whither he had been sent. He strives to “ flee from the 
presence” of the Lord, to ‘take the wings of the morning, and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea.” The coincidence indeed, is perfect 
between the language of the psalm aed the course which he pursues, 
for taking ship from Joppa to Tarshish, a port in Spain, he follows the 
course of “ the morning,” from east to west, and aims to land at what 
would be to him “ the uttermost part,” the very extremity of the Medi- 
terranean sea. But in vain does he strive to fly from the Almighty. 
The power of God is manifested in the deep as on the land. A furious 
storm overtakes the vessel, and when the trembling mariners inquire 
by the lot to whom their danger is owing, the guilty prophet stands, 
convicted and shamed, in the midst of his heathen associates. The 
storm continues, and the compassionate mariners are compelled to obey 
the manifest will of God, and throw the prophet to the waves. The 
storm subsides,—the power of him who raised it is again manifested in 
allaying its fury. Were not the words of another psalm in the author’s 
mind? “They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in 
great waters ; these see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the 
deep. For he commandeth, and raiseth the stormy wind, which lifteth 
up the waves thereof. They mount up to the heaven, they go down 
again to the depths ; their soul is melted. because of trouble.” ‘ Then 
they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and he bringeth them out of 
their distresses ; he maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof 
aie still. Oh that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for 
his wonderful works to the children of men !” 
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And now comes the third great lesson, that of God’s long-suffering 
mercy. The prophet, guilty as he is,—abandoned by men, and pursued 
by divine wrath, is yet not left to perish. In justice, God yet remem- 
bers mercy. He who could control the winds and the waves, can com- 
mand with equal ease the monsters of the deep. By his wonderful 
intervention the prophet is preserved from death, and pours forth his 
song of gratitude to the mercy which had sustained him. This song, 
like the incidents which preceded it in the narrative, is full of such 
marked resemblances to passages in the psalms, as to show us 
how deeply the author had imbibed the spirit of those sacred lyrics. 
“ Thou hadst cast me into the deep, in the midst of the seas; and the 
floods compassed me about: all thy billows and thy waves passed over 
me. Then I said, I am cast out of thy sight; yet will I look again 
toward thy holy temple. The waters compassed me about even to the 
soul ; the depth closed me round about, the weeds were wrapped about 
my head. I went down to the bottom of the mountains; the earth with 
her bars was about me forever ; yet hast thou brought up my life from 
corruption, O Lord my God. When my soul fainted within me, I re- 
membered the Lord, and my prayer came in unto thee, into thy holy 
temple.” “I will sacrifice unto thee with the voice of thanksgiving ; 
I will pay that that ] have vowed. Salvation is of the Lord.’* 

Upon the supposition which we have made, that this book is, like the 
parables of our Saviour, a fictitious narrative, exhibiting important truths 
in the guise of imagination, the extraordinary deliverance of the prophet 
presents no difficulty. The lesson to be taught is, that the Lord is always 
present to hear, and mighty to save, those who call upon him. The 
manner in which that power is represented as exerted, is well selected, 
in so far as it illustrates the divine control over the inferior orders of 
animated nature, as the storm which preceded had manifested God’s 
supremacy over the elements. 

The great lesson of God’s long-suffering mercy is more distinctly 
taught in what remains of the narrative. The prophet, after his mira- 
culous deliverance, is again sent to Nineveh, with the same message as 
before. Taught submission in some degree, he obeys: he enters the 
city, the extent of which is described in terms corresponding in their 
magnificence rather to the style of parable than to that of history. He 
utters the threat which he had been commanded ; “ Yet forty days, and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown.” Contrary to the general experience of 
those who have foretold impending calamities, his message is heard with 
universal reverence ; the king rises from his throne, and lays aside the 


* Jonah, chap. ii. 
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robe of majesty for the sackcloth and ashes of the mourner. The 
tourning, the penitence, the reformation, are universal; they rise as 
an acceptable sacrifice to the God who in his justice remembers ‘mercy. 
The threaténed doom is withheld; the guilty but repentant city is 
spared. 

But the prophet, whose rebellious spirit had been but in part subdued 
by former chastisement and mercy, unmindful of the repentance and ‘par- 
don of the people, is only angry that his own prediction has not been 
fulfilled, and that thus his character as a true prophet, is brought into 
suspicion. The divine Being vindicates his own ways to his weak and 
erring child by another miracle. As the prophet lingers near the walls, 
in the hope that even yet he may see his prediction verified, a wonder- 
ful plant arises from the earth, and in a single night spreads its shadow 
over him. He rejoices in its shade ; but the next night it withers away. 
* And it came to pass when the sun did arise, that God prepared a vehe- 
ment east wind ; and the sun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he fainted, 
‘and wished in himself to die, and said, It is better for me to die than 
to live. And God said to Jonah, Doest thou well to be angry for the 
gourd? And he said, I do well to be angry, even unto death. Then 
said the Lord, Thou hast had pity on the gourd, for the which thou hast 
not labored, neither madest it grow ; which came up in a night, and 
perished in a night: And should not I'spare Nineveh, that great city, 
‘wherein are more than sixscore thousand persons ‘that cannot discern 
between their right hand and their left hand; and also much cattle ?” 

Thus ends this remarkable book. As its beginning had shown the 
Aimighty in the character of the God of providence, taking cognizance 
of human crime, and denouncing vengeance against it,—so does its ter- 
mination exhibit the same glorious Being in the character of a God of 
mercy,—ever willing to hear the prayer of the ‘penitent, and to turn 
away his anger from those who relinquish their sins. ‘To represent him 
thus, as the God of-providence, alike just and merciful, appears to be 
‘the main'design of the writer. The traits of his impartial interest in 

“all matikind, ‘geritiles as well as Jews, of his omnipresence, and his sove- 
‘reign control over the powers of nature, appear to be incidental in their 
character, though harmonizing fully with the principal aim. 

The ‘great defects in the character of Jonah, his rebellious spirit, his sel- 
‘fish care for his ‘own reputation as a prophet, and his indifference to'the 
siiffetings of others; would not alone present an unanswerable objection 
to the ‘historical truth of the narrative; for the Divine Being has often 

“brought about important results’ for good’ both in sacred’ and profane 
history, by the agency of very imperfect and sinful instruments. But 
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in the view we have taken, the conduct of the prophet is to be regarded 
as only so represented, in order through his faults to cause the attributes 
of power and mercy in the Almighty to appear more gloriously. The 
rebellious prophet tries to escape from the presence of God, but the 
Almighty is ever with him, and the daring effort proves in vain. The 
selfish prophet regrets that a populous city had been spared ; but the 
merciful God rebukes him, and manifests the glory of his own bene- 
volence. 

In concluding the view we have taken of this portion of Scripture, we 
may derive from it practical instructions of importance. 

Let us not fear to examine the holy records by the light of reason, 
and in a reverent and teachable spirit. Truth needs not to be protected 
by the veil of darkness. Let us not be startled if we sometimes disco- 
ver that what have seemed wonders to ages past are to us susceptible of 
explanation. Enough will ever remain, in the dispensations of God, 
through Moses and through Christ, to baffle our efforts at explanation, 
and to exercise our adoring faith. But wherever careful and reverent ex- 
amination can shed light on the venerable and holy book, can remove 
difficulties which in past times have impeded the believer’s way, there 
let us seek its assistance. We shall find, as in the present instance, 
that the more closely we pursue our investigations, the more we shall 
find in the sacred pages to excite our admiration and aid in our spiritual 
progress, 

And let us ever be mindful of the great truths, the elevated and 
cheering views of God’s providence which are communicated to.us 
by the singular but beautiful narrative which we have now examined. 
The providence of God is over all, and in every nation he that feareth 
him and worketh righteousness, is accepted of him. He is everywhere 
present, and from his knowledge we should in vain attempt to hide, as 
from his power we should in vain attempt to flee. He controls all na- 
ture ; the elements obey his will; the monsters of the land and of the 
deep are his; the sea is his, and he made it, and his hands prepared 
the dry land. Unbounded in power, he is alike unbounded in mercy. 
His arm saveth when none else can save; his ear is ever open to 
hear our prayers, his forgiveness ever ready to be extended to us upon 
repentance and reformation. Such are the holy lessons communicated 
to us by this portion of his ancient word. May we receive them into 
believing hearts, and may they show their influence in forming our 
lives to obedience and to love. 
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Ovrwarp creation is a great allegory, full of spiritual meaning. It 
“represents and illustrates the commandments of morality. The bee 
teaches industry, the ant perseverance, and the beaver prudence. The 
rock, as another has suggested, exemplifies firmness, the lamb inno- 
cence, the snake cunning, and light and darkness are knowledge and 
ignorance. “ Who looks,” says one, “ upon a river ina meditative hour, 
and is not reminded of the flux of all things? ‘Throw a stone into the 
stream and the circles that propagate themselves are the beautiful type 
‘of all influence. ‘The very proverbs of nations consist usually of a natural 
fact, selected as a picture of moral truth. Thus, “The rolling stone 
gathers no moss,” “a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” “make 
‘hay while the sun shines,” “long lived trees make roots first,” and the 
‘like. So undoubtedly it is. Stars and flowers, and hills, and woods, 
“and streams, are letters, and words, and voices, vehicles and missiona- 
ries laden with deep and beautiful truths. Many, however, need an in- 
“terpreter to explain and make visible and audible their revelations, and 
that interpreter may be the poet—one who hath something of the char- 
acter and privilege of genius. ‘ One who can contemplate the ancient 
of days and all his works with feelings as fresh as if all had theri sprung 
forth at the first creative fiat. Who can .carry on the feelings of child- 
“hood into the powers of manhood, to combine the child’s sense of won- 
der and novelty with the appearances which every day had for years 
made familiar.” Such an one brings out from objects long seen and 
known their hidden meanings ; the music of his numbers, and his fine 
‘thoughts, must be our companions, for they will aid us to see more and 
yet more in creation, by teaching us to look upon it as a volume, written 
“all over with spiritual truth. ‘This office of poetry, to help our study of 
“nature, deserves attention. Few can tell, perhaps, how much they are 
indebted to now forgotten stanzas for the delight they may find in the 
‘woods and fields ; for it is the gift of poets, to throw a new light over 
the external world, to reveal its hieroglyphic writing, and give to it a 
new influence ; and to this gift many have been faithful. To sustain 
‘this remark, and also to show that nature has a deep signification, let a 
few illustrations suffice, cliosen probably from among old and well 
known friends. Who has not a thousand times seen snow fall on water ? 
Who has not watched it with a new feeling from the time that he has 
read Burns’ comparison of sensual pleasure, 


“To snow that falls upon a river, 
A moment white, then gone forever”? 
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Who has not seen a leaf driven by the wind, and-then lodged in ‘the hol- 
low of a tree? The poetic mind of the author of “The Friend,” 
found in it a touching analogy. In the story of the Motherless Girl, he 
says—‘ Maria followed Harlin, for that was the name of the guardian 
angel—to her home hard by. The moment she entered the door she 
sank down and lay at her full length, as if only to be motionless in a 
place of rest had been the fulness of delight. As when a withered 
leaf that has long been whirled about by the gusts of autumn is blown 
into a cave, or the hollow of a tree, it stops suddenly, and all at once 
looks the very image of quiet :—Such might this poor orphan girl ap- 
pear to the eye ofa meditative imagination.” Every one is acquainted 
with the fact that the pines and firs surrounded in summer by the brighter 
leaves and flowers, are the dark parts of woodland scenery, while amid 
the cheerless and gloomy pictures of the departing year they stand out 
as shining features. This change so obvious, has a beautiful lesson, 
says a little sonnet of Pinkney’s. 
“ When summer’s sunny hues adorn 
Sky, forest, hill and meadow, 


The foliage of the evergreens 
In contrast seems a shadow. 


But when the tints of autumn have 
Their sober reign asserted, 

The landscape that cold shadow shows, 
Into a light converted. 


Thus thoughts that frowned upon our mirth 
Will smile upon our sorrow, 

And many dark fears of to-day 
May be bright hopes to-morrow.” 


Anywhere on our rock-bound coast one may mark the difference be- 
tween the conflict of the billows with the craggy cliff—and their more 
quiet roll back from more even rocks: but to how many has it suggested 
the thoughts it awakened in one, who beheld it with a newly wedded 
sister at his side ? 

“The rocks which to, the waves, oppose 
A stubborn front, are rent and torn ; 

While the green billow smoothly flows 
Over the gentle slope unworn, 


This raging sea, and dark browed stone, 
Mirrors that sea of mental ill, 
Against stern, pride,and.selfigh, willy 
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Then sister, from this conflict lear 
(A needful lesson for a bride s) 
Still te each dashing wave to turn 
The sloping front, and smoothest side. 


The wave rolls batk, the rock remains 
Unmoved amid the tumult wild ; 

That doubtful problem this explains, 
A purpose firm, a manner mild.” 

Most have seen the bird pursue his solitary way “ through the rosy 
depths of the heavens” towards the summer home, until the strained 
eye can follow him no longer. How beautiful, how deeply trustful the 
emotion he excites in him, who in those well known lines—themselves 
as graceful as the play of the waterfowl’s wing, describes his flight. 


“'Thou’rt gone ; the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form, yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who from zone to zone, 
Guides thro’ the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright.” E 


That “star of the pole,” almost worshipped by the “ half wrecked” 
mariner, keeping its “old unmoved station” from morn to eve, and 
through the long night, reminding us of that star of Bethlehem, which 
ever shines on the Christian’s path :—Bryant read aright the meaning 
of its steadfastness when he called it 


“ A beauteous type of that unchanging good 
That bright eternal beacon, by whose ray 


The voyager of time should shape his heedful way !” 


Most have observed the appearance of the earth and the heavens, just 
after a summer shower. The wind blows cool—the flowers smile 
through the rain drops, resting like diamonds on their expanded 
leaves : ‘ The pearly clouds dense and bright, lie reposing” near the 
horizon while all things are ‘ bathed in a fairy light.” How true the 
thoughts awakened by such a scene in the mind of the poet! Who is 
not sure that the well known stanzas only a part of which I shall quote, 
were written at an open window, commanding a wide and rejoicing 
prospect, just after the last peal.of. the distant thunder, the last faint 
flash of the vanishing lightning ? 

“ Mid yon rich cloud’s voluptuous pile, 
Methinks some spirit of the air 
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“Might rest, to gaze below awhile, 
Then turn to bathe and revel there. 


Now gaze on nature—yet the same— 
Glowing with life, by breezes fanned, 
Luxuriant, lovely, as she came, 
Fresh in her youth, from God’s own hand. 


Hear the rich music of that voice 

Which sounds from all below, above ; 
She calls her children to rejoice, 

And round them throws her arms of love. 


Drink in her influence, low born care, 
And all the train of mean desire, 
Refuse to breathe this holy air, 
And mid this living light expire.” 


One of Mrs. Hemans’ correspondents said to her, “Ifa rose were 
peeping in at the window of the room where I was to die,I should no 
more imagine that I was taking leave of the exotic from Eden, forever, 
than that the spirit within me was about to be annihilated.” This 
thought had been anticipated by the sweet poetess, and set in these ex- 
quisite words written by the dying Lillian. 


“No! God hath purified my spirit’s eye, 

And in the folds of this consummate rose 

I read bright prophecies. I see not thee, 
Dimly and mournfully, the word “ farewell,” 
On the rich petals traced:—no—in soft veins 
And characters of beauty, I can read— 

Look up, look heavenward ! 


Blessed God of love! 
I thank thee for these gifts, the precious links 
Whereby my spirit unto thee is drawn! 
I thank thee that the loveliness of earth 
Higher than earth can raise me! Are not these 
But germs of things unperishing that bloom 
Beside the immortal streams ?” 

But some may not agree with the authoress of these lines, that it is 
very dismal to live in a world without any flowers: of what use, they 
may perchance say, the study, the love, the cultivation of plants? 
Of what use? Read that now familiar “Hymn to the Flowers” by 
Horace Smith, so perfect in diction, appropriate in imagery, and true in 
sentiment, to find an answer to the questions of our earth-born 
philosophy. 
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But it is time to stop this stringing of gems, lest with an unskilled 
hand their beauty should be marred. Enough has been offered to ex- 
hibit something of that spiritual meaning in nature, which true poets are 
the first to see, and the wisest to interpret-—and to make us, when look- 
ing upon scenes hallowed by song sympathize with the fine old Scotch- 
man, who told Washington Irving “that the heather of his native hills 
seemed to smell more’ sweetly, and bloom more brightly, ever since 
Burns wrote about it.” 





THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 
A SERMON, BY REV. JOHN WEISS. 
Luge xv. 18. I will arise, and go to my Father. 


Tuts is a text that often meets the eye, yet seldom stirs the heart: 
but it should do so most deeply, for it is what the soul says when it has 
resolved to be virtuous. It is what the soul utters at the greatest crisis 
in its existence, when it is seized with a longing to know its Father, and 
girds itself, and leaves the company of sin, and seeks its home ; like 
the wayward, restless child, who hopes to find freedom and peace 
where there is no peace, on the ocean restless as his own spirit, but 
who is softened by trial and danger and memory, and turns, with a heart 
full of tears, to the home no longer despised, to the father who has had 
no tidings. The whole parable to which this text belongs is the very 
deepest in the New Testament; it is the most significant allegory that 
our Lord ever uttered. It is, in reality, a history of the soul, its child- 
hood, its wanderings, its captivities, its desperate crusades, its return ° 
and its joyous rest. Though only a chance episode in the New Testa- 
ment which is so full of divine sayings and actions, it is the soul’s epic, 
it is the greatest utterance of Christianity. The topic, which is infinite, 
is exhausted: we are left to ponder it and write its commentary. And 
we do it too, with a research that is pledged to be honest, with a fear 
that is sacred, a hope that is holy : for it is a legend that hints to us the 
way to Heaven, and one that is also prophetic, singe we see the depths 
of our own souls foreshadowed in it. Let us then meditate upon it at 
this time, and atone for the carelessness with which we have so often 
read it, and the superficial meaning we have been accustomed to give it. 

The parable of the prodigal son is the Christian allegory. It seems 
as if it was Christ’s mission to utter that alone—as if it had been born 
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and consummated in a communion with the Father, catching all its 
depth and aptness from the Divine Wisdom, which committed it to the 
Son who repeated it in all brevity and simplicity, but who lived a whole 
life to enforce and illustrate it. It was the theme to a mighty and 
manifold variation ; now tender and solemn, now noble and inspiring, 
now wailful, piercing, heart-rending, full of agony and death. And it 
was so, because Christ, the perfect soul, was laying bare the secrets of 
imperfect souls, because he was probing the very seat of life, because 
he would save it from being the seat of death. And so, in the allegory, 
the younger son is the soul of man. The elder son, who is presumed 
to be righteous and to continue so, is the pharisee. Thus the history 
has two parallel threads ; one part unfolding the nature and the annals 
of the soul of man, which is the serious, the tragic part ; and the other, 
making use of the pharisee, whose righteousness is taken for granted 
only as a convenient contrast to the errors of the younger son. The 
elder son, the self-righteous Pharisee, is supposed to be always with the 
Father, and all that the Father hath is his, in order to place in bold relief 
the serious history of the prodigal, but afterwards penitent, son. The 
deep satire of this contrast must have been felt by the pharisees ; it is 
of the same kind, though more subtle and delicate, as that of the narra- 
tion of the pharisee and the publican praying in the temple. We will, 
then, at the present time, omit this by-play of the eldest son, and follow 
the fortunes of the younger, which is a complete history in itself. Our 
consciences will be astonished and convicted by its fidelity. We are all 
younger sons. He who does not see any resemblance, and reads the 
parable with only a complacent curiosity, is the eldest son, or a phari- 
see, the man of straw, the mythological personage in the narrative. 

The soul of man is, in the first, before it begins to assert its own will, 
and act on its own responsibility, at home with the Father, and in har- 
mony with the paternal will. It comes forth from the bosom of the 
Infinite, and takes its place here in the lower world, fresh from its 
source, clothed with its native dignity, “ not in entire forgetfulness, and 
not in utter nakedness.” The soul’s simplicity, purity, humility, are so 
many child-like traits caught from the character of the Father. Its com- 
munion has been high and holy, however unconscious it may have been. 
All its virtues and graces are organic and natural ; they are positive, 
however spontaneous they may be. The soul comes thus into the 
world, and finds itself immediately on vantage ground, because it has 
just come from the Father. It is content for the present to live with the 
Father, and yearns for no other life than that which flows in upon it 
from its paternal home. This primary state of the soul is well illustra- 
ted by those Scriptural passages in whieb Christ takes children in his 
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arms and blesses them, saying, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” 
and adding, that whoso would enter the kingdom of heaven must be like 
them: evidently taking for granted the fact that the farther we go from 
our childhood, the farther we are from the heaven which is our home : 
evidently hinting at the fact, which this parable developes more clearly, 
that the soul suffers a falling away, is a truant from its God, and that 
there must be a return. It is precisely so: Heaven lies about usin our 
infancy, because our infancy is that heaven ; the soul is yet walking with 
God ; it is possessed and penetrated by the Infinite Spirit ; it has no life 
of its own. And the very first symptoms that we have of what is sig- 
nificantly called wilfulness, is a proof that the soul has begun to exer- 
cise its own imperfect will—imperfect, because exercised independently 
of the Infinite Will. 

The question now is not whether this primary state of the child’s 
innocence be consciously entertained or meritorious. It may be but a 
symbol of man’s final state of sanctification, gained by conflict and saeri- 
fice, without which the child would infallibly degenerate into a state of 
natural sensualism. We simply trace the history of the soul in the 
parable, and notice that universal falling away, which is the rude dis- 
cord designed to melt into a higher and diviner harmony. Every child 
begins, sooner or later, to exercise its own hereditary wilfulness, and 
begins to forget its own hereditary strength and peacefulness in the 
divine will. The child begins to be selfish, to do things for itself. It 
begins to lose that beauty which it had when heaven lay about it, when 
it grew in the light of the divine favor, simply and without effort, as the 
flower grows in the sun; and when it had no more desire for self-reli- 
ance than the flower has. If you watch a child you wilt understand 
the meaning of the parable when it says: “ And the younger of them 
said to his father, Father, give me the portion of goods. that falleth to 
me.” This is the first blow at the harmony which binds the soul to its 
home : it conceives a desire to live on its own account. To all intents 
and purposes it asks the Father for the portion of goods that falleth to it, 
taking for granted that any do fall to it, forgetting that the very secret 
of life and immortality is, continually to live with the Father, and to 
appropriate nothing, since all things belong to the Father. The parable 
means to state the soul’s incipient wilfulness; it means to hint at the 
first domestic trouble. It is spiritualizing Genesis: the wilfulness and 
the sudden desire the soul has to live and act for immediate ends, being 
the forbidden fruit. The first taste is enough, and the soul turns its 
back on its home ; it-begins to travel farther and farther from the east, 
and is pursued, not accompanied, by the Holy Spirit. Farther and far- 
ther from the east: then, my friends, the soul begins to have a shadow. 
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ft is living no longer in the midst of divine effulgence, it has seceded 
and stands apart: the divine effulgence “fades into the light of 
common day.” Heat what the parable says: “And not many days 
after”—not long after the first assertion of self—‘-the younger son 
gathered all together, and took his journey into a far country.” The 
world must be meant, since that is the antipodes of heaven. 

Now commences the triumphant progress of apostacy. The soul 
gathers all together, it makes as much of self as possible ; its intercourse 
with the Father is less and less frequent ; and so in the same proportion 
does the imperfect will exercise its functions. And the soul really has 
a power of its own, but it is a power that comes from the depths of 
passion ; it is a dim, impalpable spirit from the abyss of sinfulness, 
brooding over and controlling the soul that imagines the power its own- 
And there is no help for it, the soul has travelled into a far country, and 
the paternal influence is lost. The harmony is decisively suspended, and’ 
the discord, wilfulness, has taken its place. And what is the result ? what: 
does the parable say that the soul does in that far country ? It wastes: 
“its substance with riotous living.” Its substance—how significant! 
The substance, the very life of the soul, its subsistence, is wasting away 
beneath the riot of the passions. See into what fearful depths our 
parable is leading us; now we begin to have a suspicion of a painful 
mystery. It is the mystery of sin. And yet is it a mystery? fF 
appeal to the consciences of the souls who have gone to that far country, 
who are wasting away in riotous living, in passionate living, better 
named dying ; I appeal to them: Is sin a mystery? is this riotous living 
exceedingly difficult or very easy? Where isthe pen that is able to telt 
of this mystery, how easy, how plain it is? What words are able to 
state the painful facility with which the soul procures a passport into 
that far country! Is not this the mystery, how the soul ever returns 
home again? Farther and farther from the east, deeper and deeper 
grows the shadow. One by one the bright rays are shorn from the soul. 
One by one the many graces, the rare gifts of its childhood, lavished by a 
fond father on a favorite son, and which made it so lovely, so fit to re- 
ceive Christ’s blessings, are spent. The soul’s substance, its purity, its 
self-abundance, its self-forgetfulness, its peaceful, native reliance, is 
swallowed up by the fierce tide of the passions, which there is no will 
to restrain, no voice to cry, Thus far shalt thou go: but only a wilfulness 
to increase them, a vague yearning for an oblivion beneath their waters. 
But this artificial want of the soul is not satisfied ; the soul never finds 
even a false rest in the embraces of passion; yet the farther it ‘goes 
from home the more for that rest it yearns, since the true rest has been 
abandoned. And now that all is spent, what says the parable? “ And 
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when he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that land, and 
he began to be in want.” This is the mighty famine that comes when 
the passions begin to cloy, and the false rest is not yet found. The 
first heats of sin are over, and now,—how natural is the parable,—he 
begins to be in want. But it is a want which he does not understand ; 
it is the only legacy of his Father’s that is left, namely, that the soul 
abhors the recoil of passion, the jading emptiness that follows sin. But 
he does not yet understand how the void of his spirit must be filled, for 
the peace which filled his childhood is forgotten. He would fain fill it 
with his wilfulness, as he sought to fill it before, for the soul has no 
other source, and it now begins to reap the advantages of having started 
on the principle of taking care of itself. So there is to be unfolded 
before us one more mystery: there is a lower deep still, and as we 
enter its darkness, we approach the last act in the soul’s tragedy—more 
tragic, because we cannot be sure that it will end with a reconciliation. 
We read in the parable, “‘ And he went and joined himself to a citizen 
of that country : and he sent him into his fields to feed swine.” This 
is the last dishonor ; the soul is food for the passions. ‘And he would 
fain have filled his belly with the husks that the swine did eat: and no 
man gaye unto him.” ‘To my mind that verse gives a picture of the 
most piercing, wailful desolation. ‘And no man gave unto him.” The 
soul is left alone with the wretched remnant of worn-out passions, and it 
would fain fill itself with such husks, for it has a corroding emptiness. 
I appeal again: I know beforehand what the answer is; is there a con- 
science that does not know what the parable here means? Is there a 
soul that has not had some experience of that wretched emptiness, even 
if it has not brought itself under the whole curse? If it has not yet ex- 
hausted its passions to husks, does it not have a foretaste of such a retri- 
bution? Is there any one who has not “ joined himself to a citizen of 
that country,” to be a wretched hack in the traces of some darling sin ? 
Each one has his favorite husk, more or less dry and loathsome: sweet 
as honey in the mouth, bitter as wormwood, hurtful as poison to the 
spirit’s health. 

And.now that we have followed the soul to the end of all things, to 
the very suicide of wilfulness, are we not ready to retire as the veil 
closes over the last, struggle, or would we wait. and see how a soul can 
die? For that which we have heard about the soul’s dying is no fable ; 
nothing is truer than the fact that sin can nullify immortality. It is the 
refinement of our self-inflicted torture that we have imposed it upon that 
very immortality, and changed a blessing to.a curse. This is the death 
the.soul dies in sin, And the younger son. has entered that lowest deep : 
we are waiting now to see his immortality become his last, his worst 
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foe, and make his dying eternal. Shall we linger and gaze upon this 
endless spectacle ? have we a curiosity so fearful? If we have, blessed 
be God, it shall not be gratified, for the words of our parable are not 
yet concluded. Christ never finished a parable with a.soul’s catastro- 
phe. He came to destroy the possibility of such a thing. The history 
of. the younger son is not yet completed, for he is not yet redeemed : 
Christ has not yet introduced himself as a great actor in this drama, but 
now he comes, in the extremest peril, as the deliverer. For we read 
that the soul came to itself. The self it had entertained was a false 
self; 1t now comes to its real self, with the aid of Christ, whom the 
Father sent to seek and save that which was lost. So is Christ in the 
parable the unseen Saviour. Through his aid alone is the soul able to 
say, “* How many hired servants of my father’s have bread enough and 
to spare, and I perish with hunger!” The soul utters the first accents 
of contrition: a terrible experience assures him that his own wilfulness 
can never fill the void of the spirit. The remembrance of his early 
home, the peace and blessedness of that innocent, self-forgetful child- 
hood, recur to him: it is the first ray that pierces the gloom, it is the 
presence of Christ in his heart. Many voices are crying to the wan- 
derer, ‘Come home:’ thoughts and feelings long ago forgotten and 
buried in the rush of passions, begin to assert their worth and insist 
upon a hearing. They are like the mislaid tokens of a once-beloved 
home, coming to light after years of sin, and melting the man’s seared 
heart, and he would fain return. Then the soul rouses itself, shakes off 
its fetters, stands erect with its face to heaven, and utters that sublime 
resolve, the expression of the sternest of all victories, “I will arise, and 
go to my father.” This is a crisis in the soul’s history, which nothing 
in the world’s history can match: here is a triumphant crusade before 
which the world’s heroics diminish to their proper paltriness. Nearer 
and nearer towards the east, the soul’s shadow growing fainter and 
fainter, the light conquers and absorbs it. ‘And when he was yet 
a great way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, 
and fell on his neck, and kissed him.” So does the soul’s: epic 
close. Heaven interferes in behalf of its child. We are not alone, my 
friends ; we are not left in solitude to wrestle with our sins. The grace 
of God is sufficient for us, if we only go forth to meet it. And. shall 
we not doso? Let any one analyze the feeling he has; the feeling 
which says, “ Childhood is better. than manhood : the inspiration, the 
joyous, irrepressible exultation of life, has vanished. Nothing is left to 
me but a vague, painful existence, a. sense of flatness and emptiness. 
The happy moments have gone.” But why have the happy moments 
gone? is it not because the sinful moments have come? We have just 
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read it so in the soul’s history. Then is there any one who does not 
yearn to reconstruct, and live again in, his childhood’s paradise, with 
the conscious feeling of positive virtue, won in battle, with the sense of 
shameful and bitter experiences growing fainter and fainter? We do 
not believe it, the conscience and the memory are too faithful; all 
holy influences are too strong. The voices of the home we have left 
behind sound to us over the dreary waste we are traversing: we must 
needs turn to listen, and then, with our faces to the east, can we doubt, 
can we linger? Let us arise and go to our Father, that our pilgrimage 
of sin may be cancelled by a kiss. In that divine act let the past melt 
away as a dream, let our sins flit away into the night: with faith and 
hope and immortality let us press forward to the star in the east, where 
God is making for himself an “ awful rose of dawn,” which is the home 
we have lost, which is the return of the soul. 
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Tuis little book, it seems to us, has never been duly appreciated. 
We. judge so from our own experience of the pleasure of a second 
and third perusal, which is not often given to a work of its size, ap- 
pearing as it did; and from the misconception of its real import and 
igtiorance of its many beauties shown by a number jof individuals with 
whom we have spoken. 

The chimes of bells ; many have been the verses they have suggested 
to the poet’s pen. How they have marked the march of time, remind- 
ing us of the precious worth of every moment: how they have wit- 
nessed, perhaps, the changes that centuries have brought round; how 
they have read and told, and still tell to the listening ear of fancy, the 
history of men that have been, that are, and that will be! But there 
is other import in the sound of the bells, of which the German poet has 
sung, in that most beautiful of his poems, and which Dickens has por- 
trayed in such lively colors, in this his most charming production. It 
is one of those voices of nature which speak in such sympathy to the 
heart of man. The thousand varieties on the face of nature give echo 
to as many emotions which stir the human breast. We select from the 
wide prospect objects which most please the passion that at the time 
moves us ; and we find a separate note that chords with every tone of 
that many stringed harp that sounds at every heart’s pulse. 
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But in the voice of the bell, to our fancy, there is something peculiar. 
The tone is never changed, and yet it seems to vary and attune itself to 
harmony with all our feelings. Merrily that sound peals forth on every 
joyous and festive occasion ; it speeds our happiest thoughts on swiftest 
wings. Again, that sound is heard upon the air, but how changed in its 
slow mournful tone, speaking with sorrowing sympathy to the mourner’s 
grief. Another change; that same unvaried tone startles the midnight 
quiet with its hoarse cry, rousing the slumberer to the terrors of the 
conflagration. How pleasingly the sound of the bell comes over the 
green hills on a Sabbath day in the country, staying our steps and call- 
ing us to prayer on some bright spot of nature ; whilst in the village 
there is no sound abroad but that from the belfry of the village church, 
gathering the simple rustics to holy meditation. The Sabbath over, the 
laborer in the field stops his work to listen and reflect, as he hears the 
slow tolling of that village bell timing itself to the reluctant steps of those 
who follow some good neiyhbor to his last home; and then that rapid 
stroke which tells the age of the departed,—how emblematic of life; a 
tale soon told! With the echoes of that sound dies away the memory of 
those that have gone on their last long journey. 

It is this sympathy which the poor, friendless old porter hears and 
feels in that mysterious chime of bells, hung so high up above him. 
They were the sole companions of his thoughts, as he stood there wait- 
ing the pittance of a sixpence for which he, poor soul, would travel over 
half London. Those bells spoke comfort to him with their iron 
tongues ; they spoke to him as he sat at that unwonted and dainty meal 
on the door steps, and he heard them too, and cried, “* Amen.” “They 
broke in like a grace. They’d say a good one I’m sure, if they could. 
Many’s the kind thing they say to me.” 

But it is at the beginning of the “‘ Third Quarter” that this mysterious 
sympathy is so admirably pictured forth in those myriad little spirits 
that come tumbling out from the huge bells, flying on the wings of the 
winds to do their little offices and play the parts that each man’s 
thoughts ascribe to them. ‘Spirits of the Bells. Their sound upon 
the air; they take such shapes and occupations as the hopes and 
thoughts of mortals and the recollections they have stored up give them.” 
And Trotty saw them on their course ere they vanished with the last 
echoes of the sound. ‘* He saw them in the houses busy at the sleepers’ 
beds. ._He saw them soothing people in their dreams; he saw them 
beating them with knotted whips; he saw them getting in their ears ; 
he saw them playing softest music on their pillows; he saw them 
cheering some with songs of birds and the perfumes of flowers; he 
saw them flashing awful faces on the troubled rest of others from en- 
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chanted mirrors which they carried in their hands.” The very wording 
adds to the description ; an effect which Dickens often produces most 
happily. Sentence follows sentence, in such quick succession, that 
one holds his breath till the whole crowd of imps is fairly launched into 
the air and busy at the appointed work. 

But to speak more particularly of Trotty’s communication with those 
bells. The old man had read and heard much about the poor; of the 
troubles they caused the nation ; of the wrongs they were guilty of; of 
the weary hours of care and anxiety they caused to the philanthropists 
of society, the “Putters Down” of all evil, the followers of the noble 
hearted Cate ; till he, poor man, begins to fear his nature is not human 
nature. ‘ We seem to do dreadful things,” said Trotty, “we seem to 
give a deal of trouble; we we are always complained of and guarded 
against.” At last his old friends the bells desert him and refuse their 
kind sympathy, pealing forth the harsh, discordant tones that give best 
echo to the thoughts that fill his bosom. “I get so puzzled 
sometimes,” he would say, “ that I am not even able to make up my mind 
whether there is any good at all in us, or whether we are born bad.” 
Here is the key to the real import of the book. Many have not under- 
stood it, and have thought the sole purpose of the author to be, to give 
a picture of the evils and crimes which affect the lower classes of the 
people, thus touching the heart and rousing the better feelings to action 
in deeds of charity and love. This object is incidentally effected, but 
it is not the author’s highest and real aim; which is rather to teach us, 
who are born and bred far out of the reach of the crimes and tempta- 
tions of poverty and ignorance, to remember how many wretched vic- 
tims have been driven to desperation by the overpowering force of cir- 
cumstances. What cruel judgments we are apt to pass upon the 
fallen of our race, without knowing when and how they fell to ruin! 
Many an infant drinks in with its milk the poison that circulates in the 
mother’s veins. Many a daughter is sold to infamy by an abandoned 
parent: many a father proffers to his son the dregs of the cup which 
one day he will learn to drain though filled to the very brim. How 
little are these unhappy ones taught to restrain the passions which, in- 
dulged, must hurry them to their ruin! Yes; born and bred in crime, 
it is almost a necessity that they should live and die in crime, for they 
know no other life or death. Shall we then, seeing nothing of this 
press of circumstances, shall we, calling ourselves Christians, expel 
from our hearts that first of all Christian virtues, the charity that for- 
giveth all things, which thinketh no evil: or shall we join the cry of 
the “ Putters Down of crushed and broken natures” and think all evil ? 
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Let us see how old Trotty learns the truth. He has complained to 
his friends, the chimes, that the poor (and he is one of them) have no- 
thing good in their nature, that they are “born bad.” But the chimes, 
true in their friendship, chide him for his thoughts and teach him to 
know and feel otherwise. He has a darling daughter Meg, his ideal 
of loveliness and purity : he has a newly acquired friend, Will Fern, 
one of nature’s noblemen, than whom a nobler never walked the earth ; 
and that little child of Will Fern, Lilian, his adopted pet, a very crea- 
ture of innocence: add one more and we complete the group, with 
free, honest hearted Richard, the lover of his Meg. In his dream of 
happiness at being surrounded by such a circle, Trotty is drawn up by 
enchantment to the dark home of the mysterious chimes. The tower 
is filled with life, and the Goblin of the great Bell addresses him. He 
chides him for hearing those harsh tones in the chimes whose many 
tongues tell to the world the march of Time and the Progress of man. 
They never said,—those spirits of the Bells, there was no good in the 
poor ; they were wrongly accused, and they would teach him, now he is 
in their power, to know “ how bad the bad are born.” He should learn 
it in the fall of those whom, but now, he thought far out of the reach of 
all evil; he should see to what ends circumstances might bring the 
noblest and the purest hearts known to him. 

The Goblin tells him he is dead : “ nine years have rolled on.” “The 
spirit of your child bewails the dead and mingles with the dead—dead 
hopes, dead fancies, dead imaginings of youth ; but she is living. Learn 
from her life a living truth. Learn from the creature dearest to your 
heart, how bad the bad are born. See every bud and leaf plucked one 
by one from off the fairest stem, and know how bad and wretched it 
may be. Follow her. To Desperation.” 

Then comes that graphic, heart-rending story of the disappointment 
of all Trotty’s highest expectations ; Richard, Will Fern, Lilian, drag- 
ged down to the depths of ruin, and ending their wretched existence in 
misery and suffering :—and his own darling Meg, she too, of all, if pos- 
sible, sunk to the lowest depths, driven by despair, is hurried along at 
last to the river’s edge, with the phrenzied determination of ending at 
once the lives of herself and her child—to end her own present misery, 
but most to save her little one from the dangers and temptations which 
await it. And he, her father, must follow and behold it all. ‘She 
paused a moment on the brink before the dreadful plunge. He fell 
down on his knees and in a shriek addressed the figures in the Bells, 
now hovering about them. “I have learntit,” cried the old man, “ from 
the creature dearest to my heart.” ‘ Have mercy on her as one in 
whom this dreadful crime has sprung from love perverted ; from the 
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strongest, deepest love we fallen creatures know ! Think what her mis- 
ery must have been, when such seed bears such fruit! Heaven meant 
her to be good. There is no living mother on the earth who might not 
come to this, if such a life had gone before.” Yes, he had learnt it, 
indeed ; and now he is released from that horrid dream to a reality of 
joyful life, while the chimes, with their merry peals are ringing in the 
happy new year with auspices from which he reads the fulfilment of all 
his proudest and most cherished hopes. And we too have to learn a 
lesson of deep import, of which all have so much need. May we 
never be chided with the words of the Goblin Spirit:—may we ever 
remember that “ Who turns his back upon the fallen of his kind, aban- 
dons them as vile, and does not trace and track with pitying eyes the 
unfenced precipice by which they fell from Good—grasping in their fall 
some tufts and shreds of that lost soil, and clinging to them still when 
bruise’ and dying in the gulf below, does wrong to Heaven and man, to 
time and to eternity.” c. 





FEAST DAYS AND FAST DAYS. 


WE should welcome whatever calls our busy and hurrying communi- 
ty away from its cares and every day pursuits, and gives it a glimpse of 
the higher regions of enjoyment. For this purpose, are our Christmas 
and New Years’ holidays, our Sunday school celebrations, and public 
school May days, chiefly valuable. They descend upon us in the midst 
of our feverish pursuits of gain or knowledge, and bid us pause*therein, 
and give a portion of these fleeting lives to social pleasures and pastime. 
They come to us as the memory and presence of childhood, and for the 
hour at least, refresh our worn spirits, and renew our strength. They 
are thus to be accounted as religious influences. It may not be that 
the record of their history is to be found upon the pages of the holy 
book, but they are written by the divine finger upon the heart of human- 
ity, and thence in their appropriate ways, find an expression and exercise. 
The Church, which has for ages thrown her mysterious chains over the 
minds of men and gathered within her pale millions of loyal subjects,—en- 
tered deeply into the tendencies of the human heart, and insured ‘her 
own perpetuity, when she instituted her Feast Days and Fast Days. 
And as we look abroad over the face of this bountiful creation, the 
work of the Divine Architect, do we not find that it has never failed to ob- 

~-ve its appointed season of rest, from ‘which it comes forth invigorated 
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for its spring-time and harvest. And then, as we look “ through Nature 
up to Nature’s God,” we are taught, that that great Being, through 
whose forming hand the materials of this beautiful creation passed, day 
after day, until all was perfected and pronounced by his unerring judg- 
ment “ good,” rested on the seventh day from all his labors ? 

And shall not such as we rest from our labors, and pause in our eager 
chase through the year? Can it be that our spirits can bear the unbro- 
ken toil of every day life, without injury? That their wonderful and 
varied capacities can be chained down to a ceaseless round of cares 
and labors, and craving appetites ? No, we depart from the order of 
God’s outward world, and the strong necessities of our human nature, 
when we refuse to lay aside for a brief season the pursuits of busy 
life, and yield ourselves to the grateful influences of recreation; when 
we neglect to make a full and frequent pause in our passage through 
the years of our mortal life. 

“It is an appointment for our nature, as truly as the more solemn 
behest that calls us to die. If we possessed the nature of angels we 
might not need it, but the constitution of our bodies, and the frame 
of our minds, are both imperfect. Neither can bear perpetual labor. 
It is an evident ordination of Providence. 

The same thing is taught to us in the bounties of Providence. They 
are not confined to our absolute wants. They are multiplied in a thou- 
sand gratuitous favors. They cluster not in the substantial products 
only, but in the delicate and rich fruits of the earth. They relieve us 
in the vicissitude, they regale us in the bloom and fragrance of the sea- 
sons. Heaven has not confined us to mere labor, nor stinted us to mere 
supply. The arm of Providence is stretched out, not only to sustain 
the feeble and helpless, but to succour'the weary, and to guide the lan- 
guid into the paths of recreation. It causes us to lie down in green 
pastures. It leads us beside the still waters. It restores the soul that 
is bowed down and heavy through manifold cares.” 

The opportunities of social recreation are offered in this country, in 
the several holidays which occur during the year. Those days are once 
more becoming appendages to our Christian institutions. They are no 
longer regarded as the strange device of one denomination, but they 
are the favorite resort of all sects. They have become one of the ne- 
cessary features of the Sabbath School, a portion of its sacred work and 
influence. We have learned that the condition of man, whose spirit is 
as a harp of a thousand strings, cannot bear the unceasing stroke of 
the rough hand, on the long drawn strain of its golden chords. And we 
are offering, especially to the young, those animating influences, which 
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will tend to bring out into daily life, the full proportions of their charac+ 
ters, and draw therefrom their sweetest harmony. 

To many, the holidays of the year are the only opportunities allowed 
for pleasure and rest. Let such regard them and be grateful. In the 
season now passing over us, we have a national feast day. AndIcan 
see no more appropriate use to make of its free and sunny hours, than 
to.give unto them a Sabbath School celebration. The Church should 
take the place of the State, and claim this dearly bought leisure for 
the happiness and freedom of the great family of her children. The 
national jubilee would then be exchanged for the glad anthem of reli- 
gious praise, and the martial corps, whose Jeader of old was the savage 
war-god, with his armor and brandished spear, would give place to the 
followers of that goddess whose head was crowned with flowers. 

Those processiuns, which have threaded our streets for a few seasons, 
and left behind them the sweet fragrance of roses and happy hearts, are 
becoming common in many of our large cities. And can there be 
a.doubt of their appropriateness and utility? AsI have gazed upon 
them in fancy or fact, I have marked their peculiar significance, and 
especially as their ranks have been filled up witl the children of the 
poor and ignorant. 

It is truly an affecting sight, and could we but follow this procession 
as its members file off one by one, and enter their dark homes, and find 
that from these eyes the beautiful works of God are almost wholly shut 
out, and their ears seldom visited by the harmonies of nature or art, 
should we not heartily rejoice that at least once a year, for them the 
rose blooms, and upon their brows the laurel wreath is entwined? Let 
us then perpetuate this season of recreation to the children of the poor, 
and look upon it as one of the reforming and regenerating processes 
which will tend to bring.over the precious lives of the friendless and 
forsaken the fragrance and beauty of the Paradise of God. And may 
we see in the offering which they bear in their hands, the promise of 
that time, whea even the wilderness of their hearts and homes shall . 
blossom as the rose ! 

And in the institution of the Fast Day, there is significance and the 
source of salutary influence. Our nature and condition require not only 
that the seasons of bodily and mental labor should be broken in upon by 
the influences of social recreation, but by those severer exercises of 
fasting and prayer. Of this necessity the great mother Church. has 
taken cognizance, and provided for its exercise in the appointment of 
fast days. And her subjects have not been indifferent to their claims. 
Through the long period of her existence, every age and clime has fur- 
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nished lofty examples of those by whom this requirement of their 
religion has been faithfully observed. 

From the case of St. Simeon, the incomparable penitent, who from 
his sheltered home on the plains of Cilicia, where he tended sheep, 
ascended a pillar, and upon its barren top spent thirty-seven’ years 
in acts of devotion, to the many in later days of the Church, who 
in milder methods have obeyed this injunction, the solemn ranks of this 
body of believers have given wonderful examples of men, who have 
shed abroad a great spiritual light, and from these habits of self inquisi- 
tion and immolation have derived much of their unction. Even the 
pure and spiritual Fenelon deeply confessed his dependence upon such 
seasons, his longing after them. ‘Oh, how strict the fast to’ which, 
without constraint, thou dost lead the soul! There remains to the head 
nothing but the Beloved, and this Beloved is hidden from the soul, to 
leave it as if fainting and ready to expire. This is that severe fast in 
which the man sees his naked poverty: for even the least remnant of 
life in himself is taken from him. Oh, severe fast of true faith! who 
shall comprehend thee? Where is the soul courageous enough to fulfil 
thee? Qh, universal privation! oh, renunciation of ourself as well as 
of the vainest outward things! Such, ch Lord! is the sacrifice of those 
who worship thee in spirit and in truth. It is by such trial that one be- 
comes worthy of thee. Oh, Lord! render my soul empty, hungry and 
fainting: do according to thy good pleasure. I am silent, I adore. I 
say without ceasing, Let thy will, not mine, be done. I wish for nought 
but thee, oh God !” 

And the devout Catharine Adorna, whose life was one labor of love, 
frequently engaged in these exercises. Her biographer says, ‘* The 
facts of her personal history are, that she continued the practice of set- 
ting apart seasons of fasting and prayer for some time. She took great 
satisfaction in such seasons. There is reason to think, although her 
situation varied at different times, and her observances may have be- 
come less strict and formal, that she never wholly gave up such seasons. 
And then we are to recollect here that she was a woman who had a 
searching intellect, that could make all suitable distinctions, as well as a 
heart that could love. She did not make a God of such seasons ; she 
did not make a Christ of them. She looked upon them, it is true, as 
means leading to important ends ; but whatever value she.might attach 
to them, she considered them merely as disciplinary, and not as expia- 
tory. The life of faith may undoubtedly exist, under some circum- 
stances, without the formal setting apart of seasons of fasting and 
prayer. But to suppose that such seasons, which are seasons of retire- 
ment from the world and of private intercourse with God, as well as of 
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abstinence, are inconsistent with the life of faith, would be exceedingly 
erroneous.” 

‘ She found them profitable also, especially in connection with retire- 
ment from the world, which is naturally implied in fasting and is a part 
of it, by rendering the perceptions clear, and the conscience quick, 
which are apt to be blunted by the movements of the senses, and by too 
much intercourse with men. And they were especially beneficial in 
furnishing opportunities, which every holy soul craves, of private and 
confidential intercourse with God: opportunities which she might not 
otherwise have enjoyed.” 

And Christians of all communions require these seasons. If we, as 
Protestants, would emulate the highest virtues, in all our boasted supe- 
riority, we must fall back, in spirit, though not in form, to the ‘ Calendar 
of Saints,’ and upon the altar of their sacrifice, which was kindled by a 
coal from Heaven, relight our lamp of devotion. 

But the appointed fast of the church or community, though it may 
give the opportunity and wears the semblance, does not fill up the idea 
of that season, which must be appointed by our own souls, and by them 
observed. Otherwise we keep only that false and superstitious fast, 
which afflicts both soul and body. “ Is it such a fast that I have chosen, 
a day for a man to afflict his soul ? is it to bow down his head as a bul- 
rush, and to spread sackcloth and ashes under him? Wilt thow call 
this a fast and an acceptable day to the Lord ?” 

All these apparent solemnities and humiliations are but emblems of 
the thing signified, and may be’ performed while the heart is far off, in 
its pride and in the pursuit of forbidden indulgences. It is so far in 
vain, and does not reach the requirement of God, or satisfy the prompt- 
ings of our nature. That fast unto which we must give ourselves, is a 
spiritual act ; a season of preparation for the solemn duties and respon- 
sibilities of active life. It is an intense desire and striving of the soul 
after communion with God, the near approach to that moment, and the 
foretaste of those joys, when we shall in rapture cry, 

“The world recedes, it disappears, 

Death opens on my eyes; my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring. 

Lend, lend your wings, I mount, I fly!” 

For those exercises and enjoyments we must appoint a time. Let it 
come in the general Fast Day, as we are united with the great congre- 
gation. of believers, and let it come, when no man knows it, in the 
silence of the soul, while we abstain from all those appetites that de 
stroy the spirit. ‘Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, and 
thy health shall spring forth speedily: and thy righteousness shall go 
before thee ; the glory of the Lord shall be thy rearward.” 4. a. B. 
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Oapination at Souruineton, Cr.—At Southington, Mr. James Rich- 
ardson, Jr., lately of the Cambridge Theological School, was ordained as Pas- 
tor of the Unitarian Society, on Wednesday, June 10, 1846. The. services 
were as follows :—introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Harrington of Hartford, 
Ct.; Reading the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Snow of Brooklyn, Ct. ; Sermon, by 
Rev. Dr. Lamson of Dedham; Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Parkman of 
Boston; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Hale of Worcester; Charge, 
by Rev. Mr. Gray of Boston; Address to the People, by Rev. Dr. Dewey of 
New York City ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Farley of Norwich, Ct.—At 
a collation subsequent-to these exercises, interesting addresses were made by. 
ministers and laymen. In the evening a discourse was preached by Rev. Dr. 


Dewey. 





Cuorcn or tHe Saviour.—-The corner-stone of this edifice was: laid, with 
appropriate ceremonies, at six o’clock on the morning of May 27, 1846. The 
introductory prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Hosmer of Buffalo, N. Y.; Selec- 
tions from Scripture were read by Rev. Mr. Cordner of Montreal, L. C.; the 
Address was delivered by Rev. Mr. Waterston, the Pastor of the Church; 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston; an original Hymn was 
sung; Concluding Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Farley of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
In the tin box encased in the corner-stone were deposited sermons by Rev. Drs. 
Channing, Dewey, Walker, Gannett, Lamson, Noyes, and Rev. Messrs, Wa- 
terston and Robbins; also a copy of the Christian Register, the Christian 
World, the Bible Christian, Reports of the Cambridge and Meadville Theolo- 
gical Schools, Report of the Ministry at Large, and of the Sunday School 
Society ; also, a copy of the Service Book of the Church; of the History of the 
Sunday School, by W. R. Sumner, Esq., of the Account of this Church, by H.. 
B. Rogers, Esq., and of the Order of Exercises: at: this. ceremonial; 





ANNIVERSARIES IN BOSTON FOR 1846—cCONTINUED. 


American. Prace Society.—The annual meeting of the Peace Society. was 
held in the Central. Church, Winter Street, on Monday, May 25. Selections: 
from Scripture were read, and Prayer was offered, by Rev. Dr.. Sharp of Bos- 
ton, who also made some appropriate: introductory remarks. on the importance 
of harmony and peace among the advocates of Peace. The Report of the- 
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Corresponding Secretary was read, showing that large success and an in- 
creasing interest had attended the operations of the Society during the last 
year... Addresses, greatly to the purpose, and drawing peculiar attention from 
the present hostile attitude of our Mexican relations, were offered by Amasa 
Walker, Esq., Elihu Burritt, Esq., Rev. F. W. Holland, Dr. Walter Channing, 
and Stephen S. Foster, Esq. At the business meeting, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year :—President, S. E. Coues, Esq. ; twenty-eight 
Vice Presidents ; General Agent and Treasurer, J. P. Blanchard, Esq. ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Rev. G, C. Beckwith; Recording Secretary, James L. 
Baker, Esq. ; twenty Directors, and a large Executive Committee. 





Prison Discrptine Socrety.—At the annual meeting for business, held on 
Monday afternoon, May 25, Rev. Dr. Jenks presided, and offered prayer. The 
same officers that served last year were re-elected, with the exception that 
Rey. C. A. Bartol resigned, and Rev. Dr. Newton was chosen to fill his place. 
An able discussion arose on the Report of the Secretary, Rev. Louis Dwight, 
and turned principally on a comparison of the two systems of imprisonment, 
viz., the solitary, or Philadelphia system on the one hand, and the congregate, 
or Auburn'system on the other. The effects of each on the length of life, the 
health and the moral improvement of the convicts were considered,—Charles 
Sumner, Esq. and George S. Hillard, Esq. advocating the separate system, and 
Bradford Sumner, Esq., the Secretary, and Rev. Mr. Todd of Pittsfield advocat- 
ing the congregatesystem. The'Secretary’s Report was, on motion of Charles 
Sumner, Esq., placed in the hands of a committee for further examination. 





Boox an» Pampatet Socrety.—On June 2, 1846, the following officers 
were elected for the year:—President, Hon. John G. Rogers; Vice President, 
Lewis G. Pray, Esq:'; Secretary, S. G. Simpkins, Esq.; Treasurer, A. H. Sum- 
ner; Esqi; Directors, Charles: Faulkner, Esq., Francis Brown, Esq., and Francis 
Alger, Esq. ‘The Depository’ of the Society is kept well supplied, and: con- 
stantly open, at No, 21 Tremont Row. 





‘Massacnusetts Convention or ConereeationaL Ministers.—This 
‘body-convened in one of the rooms of the Boston Court House, on Wednesday 
May 27; at five o'clock, The chair was taken by Rev. Alvan Lamson; D. D. 
of Dedham, preacher for the present year, and prayer was offered by him. 
Rev. Nehemiah Adams'was chosen Scribe. The’ minutes and rules‘ of the 
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Convention were read, and Rev. Dr. Pierce read a report on the construction 
of the first rule. Rev. S. K. Lothrop was chosen Treasurer for the year, and 
Rev. Dr. Codman was appointed Auditor. The Convention then proceeded to 
the choice of second preacher,—Rey. Parsons Cooke of Lynn being first 
preacher, by last year’s election. The votes were counted, and on the second 
ballot Rev. Dr. Gannett was declared to be elected.—On Thursday, at eleven 
o’clock, A. M., the sermon was preached in the Brattle Street Church, by Rev. Dr. 
Lamson, on the historical significance, moral tendencies and advantages of 
Congregationalism. It was a discourse of superior ability. 





Mormine Conrerence Meetines or Unitarian CurisT1ans.—These 
meetings were very fully attended and well sustained by cogent and earnest 
appeals, The first,—that of Tuesday morning,—was held in the chapel of the 
Church of the Saviour. The other two were held in the vestry of the Bulfinch 
Street Church. The hour of meeting was half past seven o’clock. The addresses 
had the most direct bearing on the cultivation of personal religion and the de- 
velopment of spiritual power and life in the soul. These were interspersed 
with spontaneous singing, by the assembly. The three meetings were opened 
by Rey. Jason Whitman, Rev. Cazneau Palfrey, Rev. F, W. Holland. 





Sunpay Scuoot Socrety.—The meeting of this Society was held on 
Wednesday evening, in the Federal Street Church. The President, Hon. 8. 
C. Phillips of Salem, was in the chair. Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Cord- 
ner of Montreal. Rev. R.C. Waterston, in his report as Corresponding Secre- 
tary, stated that, during the last year, agents of the Society had visited fifty- 
onetowns, and had addressed seventy-six schools, containing eight thousand 
three hundred and twenty pupils, and three hundred and sixty-five teachers. 
Addresses were made by William Brigham, Esq. of Boston, Mr. Warren of 
Boston, Rev. S. G. Bulfinch of Nashua, N. H., Rev. G. W. Briggs of Plymouth, 
Elder Harvey of Pennsylvania, Rev. J.W. Thompson of Salem, Rev. F. W. 
Holland of Rochester, N. Y., and the President. The singing was performed; 
in an interesting manner, by a choir of Sunday School children from the 
various schools in the city. 





Anti-Stavery Society.—The annual meeting of this body was characterized 
by about the usual proportions of genuine Christian philanthropy and vain 
extravagance. 
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FOREIGN. 


Errorts have been in operation for some time past in England, to secure 
the establishment of such customs, especially in the large towns, as shall 
reduce the number of working hours in the day for tradesmen, clerks, mechan- 
ics and their apprentices. Public meetings are frequently held in different 
parts of the kingdom, at which spirited and humane discussions take place. 
The object is, of course, to leave the laboring classes a larger share of their 
time for moral and intellectual culture, for physical exercise in the open air 
when the employment is within doors, and for domestic recreation. It is de- 
sirable in such cases to ensure the co-operation of all persons devoted to a 
given department of labor, or the project must fail through the cupidity of 
those that refuse to engage in it. We regard such an enterprise as 
among the better signs of the times, and as a legitimate direction for Christian 
philanthropy to act in. The following is a brief account of one of the meet- 
ings we have referred to. Mr. Dawson is an earnest and eloquent preacher, 
and a practical reformer, a good deal connected with the Unitarians, though 
somewhat latitudinarian in his theological speculations. 


On Frida: evening, the 8th inst., Mr. George Dawson of Birmingham, de- 
livered, at the Manchester Atheneum, at the request of the early Acne) as- 
sociation, a lecture, “On the evil tendency of the late hour system.” The 
attendance was very large. 

The lecturer applied himself to the consideration of the difficulties and 
objections opposed to the reduction of the hours of business, He said, the 
greatest objection he had met with was, the assumption, that if time be given 
to young men, it will be misused. In opposition to this, he argued first, that 
we have no right to withhold what is due, from an apprehension of the use 
that will be made of it, and secondly, he showed that the confining system 
fails of its object, as far as character is concerned, and that much better results 
are to. be hoped for by other means. He thought there was reason to hope for, 
an alteration in the evil of late hours, because it was an evil, the alteration of 
which does not depend upon Government, but upon the people. “ Mark,” he 
said, “the broad distinction between such a measure as the Ten Hours’ Bill, 
and any movement on the part of the people for closing shops and warehouses. 
The one is a very debateable point of political economy; for it is a very ques- 
tionable thing how far we should ask government to meddle with our affairs,— 
how far an exterior body should be asked to interfere between labor and capi- 
tal, between work and , and thereby to take in their hands a power which 
afterwards would-be found dangerous and cumbersome. But here we ask no 
such government interference ; it has been sought for from the people,—from 
those who should jong have rendered it unnecessary to demand it at their 
hands—{applause), “the shortening of factory labor, a serious question 
arises, because the amount of labor would be diminished ; whereas, in this shop- 
opening and closing, the same amount of things would, in all probability, be 
bought if they were to close even at mid-day, instead of, as some now do, at 
near midnight.” No loss, that he could conceive of, would be felt by any party, 
except that small one arising from petty purchases being made at a neighbor’s 
shop instead of ours, from the mere accident of bie beeing his shop o 
some hours later. All things rendered the matter, he would not say easy, but 
at least unobjectionable ; for to this movement he had not yet heard a single 
wise or thoughtful objection. The lecturer then considered the. objection 
nade by tradesmen, that one could not close early unless all did so. He main- 
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tained, that if the thing is right, those who think so should do it: probably 
they would suffer no loss, or none of any consequence; and, if they did, the 
best part of society would support them in consequence. He ee d to the 
obligation on the public not to frequent shops at unreasonable hours, and he 
showed that the fault lay chiefly, not with the poor, but with those who — 
choose their time, and who do a great wrong through thoughtlessness. He 
then spoke of some of the direct evils of late hours,—their ill effects upon 
the bodily state—the importance of a healthful state of the body, and its de- 
pendence on air and exercise. He pressed strongly upon the parties interested 
making the best and wisest use of the time allowed them, in order to remove 
objections to granting them more. He described the state to which men are 
selubed by excessive labor,—* with hardly strength to fall asleep,”—not living, 
but vegetating,—not leading the life of men, but of a piece of mechanism. He 
remonstrated with masters, and urged them at once to do what is right, without 
each waiting for his neighbors, He excited the assistants to persevere in 
seeking this great object, appealing for aid to all classes of society, espe- 
cially to philanthropists and to the religious. 
The lecture, which was a very able and eloquent one, was received with 
t applause, and could not fail to contribute essentially to the promotion of 
its important object. 





Tr is always pleasing to see the English nobility and titled persons consult- 
ing for the poor, and to find, as below, that they are not wholly indifferent to 
the well-being of those that stand at the opposite end of the social scale. 


Society ror THE IMPROVEMENT oF THE CoNDITION OF THE LABORING 
Ciasses.—On Friday week, the second annual meeting of the above society 
took place at the Hanover-square rooms. The Right Hon. Lord Ashley was 
called to the chair, and was supported by the bishop of Chester, the bishop of 
Norwich, Lord Dudley Stuart, Col. Sir D. Mackworth, Bart., Col, Lindsey, the 
Rev. Thomas Dale, the Hon. W. Noel, J. Dean Paul, Esq., H. Robarts, &c. 
&c. ‘The Chairman opened the business by reading a letter from his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, in reply to the application of the society to honor the 
meeting with his presence, expressive of regret at his inability to do so, but 
inclosing a cheque of one hundred pounds. The noble lord at some length 
dwelt upon the pos. which had already resulted from tbe formation of 
the society, and adverted to the horrible abodes of filth into which the poor 
were entrapped by the threepenny Pa ty ae The secretary read the report, 
which set forth that the houses which had been built in the neighborhood of 
the Bagnigge-wells-road had fully answered the expectations of the society, 
and were inhabited by poor though respectable artisans, Similar buildi 
oe about to be erected in the vicinity of St. Giles’. The whole of the funda 

the society had been expended in the erection of these buildings ; but within 
the last few days they had received a contribution of one hundred pounds from 
the Bishop of London, twenty pounds from the Bishop of Norwich, one hun- 
dred pounds from Samuel Gurney, Esq. of Norwich, and other small sums. On 
the motion of Sir Digby Mackworth, seconded by the Rev. T. Dale, the report 
was adopted unanimously, and several other gentlemen having addressed the 
meeting in support of the objects of the institution, thanks were voted to the 
chairman, and the meeting separated. 


Distressep Nezpie Women’s Society.—The annual grand full and 
fancy dress ball of this society, of which her Majesty the Queen Dowager is 
vatroness, took place on Friday night, at Willis’s Rooms (Almack’s), whi 
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al not inconveniently thronged, were ed by a large majority of the 
exc ly long list of mictanaia trod ta It is to be hoped that all 
future re-unions of this society, having for its object purposes of so much 
active philanthropy, will be equally successful. The Lord Mayor, the Lady 
Mayoress, several aldermen, their ladies, and many other influential citizens, 
were likewise present. An excellent supper was also added to the other attrac- 
ponte the evening, and the lighter refreshments were good and liberally 
suppli 


Cuurcn ror Szamen.—Prince Albert has signified his intention to lay the 
first stone of the church for the seamen of the port of London, on Monday 
week. This church is being built in Dock-street, immediately behind the 
Sailor’s Home, and will be the first ever erected for seamen in this great com- 
mercial city.— Inquirer. 





Ministry To THE Poor.—The annual meeting of the friends and subscribers 
to this institution (which is mainly supported by three congregations of protestant 
dissenters in this town), was held in the boys’ school-room, Lower Mosley 
Street, on Monday evening last. Amongst the gentlemen present,we observed the 
Revds. Hugh Hutton of Birmingham, John Kenrick, J. G. Robberds, J. J. Tay- 
ler, Dr. Beard, and John Layhe, the minister to the poor; Messrs. J. B. Smith, 
James A. Turner, Edward Shaweross, Andrew Hall, Benjamin Syddall, &c. 
Mr. Robert Nicholson was called to the chair. The Rev. J. J. Tayler, in the 


unavoidable absence of the secretary (the Rev. W. Gaskell), read the missionary’s 


report. While protesting t the nuinber of visits being any test of the re- 
sult of the mission, he stated that he had paid last year about three thousand 


five hundred visits, and that in the mission school there were an average 
number of three hundred and seventy-five teachers and scholars on the books, 
and an average attendance of two hundred and sixty. Service was regularly 
conducted in a room in Miles Platting Mechanics’ Institution ; but the want of a 
building entirely set apart for divine worship is very sensibly felt. The mis- 
sionary stated, in accordance with what he believed to be the views of the sup- 
porters of the mission, that no efforts had been made at proselytism ; but he nev- 
er shrunk from the maintainance on all proper occasions, of what he believed to 
be the truth. The condition of the working classes throughout the year had 
been generally favorable, and he had been particularly gratified to observe a 
better feeling towards the higher classes than he had ever before remembered ; 
and this he had attributed to the efforts that had recently been made to promote 
the welfare of the working classes, by the establishment of public parks, &c. 
The mye oe, Met addressed, and resolutions were moved, by Mr. Benjamin 

the Rev. J. G. Robberds, Dr. Beard, Mr. J. A. Turner, Mr. E. Shaw- 
cross, and the Rev. Hugh Hutton, of Birmingham, who gave a very interesting 
account of the results of the missionin that town. Besides the he! resolutions, 
it was determined to make arrangements for a ey: to be held, probably, 
at Miles Platting ; by means of which, the supporters of the mission might be 
brought into contact with the poor people there. The proceedings terminated 
shortly before ten o’clock.—Manchester Guardian. 





We observe that our Unitarian brethren in Great Britain are discussing the 
expediency of introducing a uniform Liturgy into their Churches, or “Chapels,” 
and that in some instances, forms of prayer, adapted to their views of worship 
and of religious doctrine, are already in use. 
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Tue British Anti-State-Cuurcn Association.—This important insti- 
tution is destined, as we hope and believe, to exert a powerful influence on the 

blic mind of Great Britain. We observe that public meetings are frequently 

1d, and generally well attended. The publications issued bythe association, 
if we may form a judgment from their titles, are eminently adapted to enlighten, 
convince, and persuade, and will gradually prepare society at large for the 
abandonment of the obnoxious principle, and the removal of the evils connected 
with it.—Montreal Register. 





Sate or Caurcn Livines.—The on extent to which the practice 
of selling church preferments has been carried, may be judged of from the 


fact, that, in the T'mes of last week, there appeared an advertisement, an- 
nouncing that, in May next, Messrs. Farebrother & Co. will sell, at Garraway’s, 
the very valuable rectory of Great Tey and Chapel, and right of presentation 
onthe death of the incumbent, aged seventy-two years. Tithes, twenty-two 
pounds, with parsonage and glebe, and “no duty !”—.Vonconformist. 





Tue ConrereNce or THE Domestic Misstonaries.—The conference of 
the domestic missionaries met at the Mission Chapel, Spicer Street, on 
Friday, May 24. The Rev. Mr. Philp of London, being the oldest missionary, 
was elected President; and Mr. Mill of Leeds, Secretary. 

After prayer, by the President, the conference proceeded to discuss some of 
the most important questions in connection with the operation of missions. 
The state of religion among the poor, and the success which had attended 
their efforts to introduce among them a more rational faith, and higher and 
more practical views of Christianity, as well as the kind of religious services 
best adapted for that purpose, were fully gone into. This was succeeded by a 
very interesting conversation on day and Sunday schools, evening classes, lec- 
tures on literary and scientific subjects, the distribution of tracts, loan socie- 
ties, provision societies, temperance and peace societies, sanitary reforms, &c, 
The proceedings of the day terminated with a religious service, in which seve- 
ral of the missionaries took part. 

On Saturday, the conference met at Mr. Mardo’s, 7 Farringdon Street, and 
proceeded to examine the difficulties in the way of the success of the various 
missions, what failures had taken place, and what had been their causes, All 
the great evils which afflict society, or render inefficient the efforts of the vir- 
tuous, came under review. This day’s proceedings were not only interesting, 
but, at times, exciting. The revelations of sin and sorrow which had to be 
made, together with the many cases of those who had been educated in our 
Sunday schools, and been, for a time, under our influence, and then, after all, 
had become thieves or prostitutes, made a deep impression on all present. 
The physical necessities of the poor, and the best manner of relieving them, 
were then considered ; but we abstain from going into particulars, as a report 
of the entotee is being prepared for the press. 

It was moved by Rev. T’.. Bowring, and seconded by Mr. J, Mill, “ That the 
domestic ‘missionaries, assembled in conference, cannot separate without ac- 
cording their warm and grateful thanks to the committee of the London Do- 
mestic Mission Society, for the kindness of their reception, and the cordial 
manner in which they have forwarded the objects of the conference.” 

The resolution having been carried unanimously, the conference closed 
with prayer. 
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Brwerwater.—On Wednesday evening, ae 22, Mr. Joseph Barker de- 
livered a lecture on Primitive Christianity, at Christ Church Chapel. ‘Phough 
many of the usual congregation were prevented from attending, there were so 
many strangers from every religious denomination in the town, that there was 
avery large audience. He riveted the attention, during a long address, by his 

and pungency, his simplicity and earnestness ; his evident sincerity and 
rightness of enlisted the sympathy of his hearers ; and there is every 
reason to hope that thought has been awakened and prejudice lessened. 

On Tuesday —- April 28, the Rev. H. Solly, of Shepton Mallet, de- 
-livered a lecture at the Public Rooms, onthe Signs of the Times, at the re- 
quest of the Bridgewater Total Abstinence Society. He adverted to the 
movements in behalf of early shop-closing, mechanics’ institutes, education, 
health, temperance, and peace, as indications of an improved feeling in society ; 
but myn a greater attention to the spiritual, than to the mere physical bear- 
ings of these subjects. A vote of thanks to the lecturer, for his eloquent and 
spirit-stirring address, was moved by Rev. R. L. Carpenter, and seconded by 
Captain Browne, R, N., and passed by a large and gratified audience, 





Hantey, Tonstatt, anv Sroxe, StarrorpsarreE.—On the evenings of 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of last week, the Rev. Hugh Hutton of 
Birmingham delivered a series of discourses, in the Christian Brethren’s Meet- 
ing Rooms in the above towns, “Illustrative of the Principles of Unitarian 
Christians .” ‘The subject of the one at Hanley was “ The honor due to 
Christ ;” in which the preacher took occasion, in a clear and pointed manner, 
to state the gradual and progressive departure from the simple. Unitarianism of 
the ancient Hebrews, under the mistaken idea of honoring the Messiah; and 
then, at great length, in a very impressive and eloquent manner, defined and 
elucidated the true scriptural honor due to the Saviour of the world. At Tun- 
stall, “ Christ, the image of God ;” and at Stoke, “ The Christian religion il- 
lustrated in the living Jesus,” were the themes of discourse. They were treated 
with the same interest, and in an equally vigorous and forcible way. The 
latter sermon, portraying in all its simplicity, loveliness, and majesty, the 
character of the living, breathing Saviour, and, at the same time, indicative of 
the inestimable value of the peculiar views of Unitarianism, was a most con- 
vincing argument, and equally moved the heart’s dee and purest sensibili- 
ties. Indeed, by the whole series, the popular slander, that Unitarianism.is a 
cold system of negations, was never more powerfully and more perfectly re- 
futed. On the contrary, it was proved to possess, in a prominent degree, every- 
thing that can touch the heart, kindle the best and holiest affections, and save 
the soul—in one word, that far before any other system, it is consonant with 
Scripture, both of the Old and New Testament, and offers to the whole human 

a secure and complete salvation. 

On all occasions the audiences were numerous and deeply attentive. The 
result has been much gratification to the friends of Unitarianism and right- 
eousness, and the most favorable anticipations for the cause of truth.—Inquirer. 





Dr. Bowntne is advocating, in Parliament, the repeal of the Quarantine 
laws, as being both useless and inhuman, 
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